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DRESS BONNET. 
See illustration on front page. 

IPVAIS stylish dress bonnet is a small capote, 

with a soft crown of fawn-colored cloth em- 
broidered with gold. It is folded at the top like 
a baby’s bonnet, and is bordered on the brim 
with golden brown velvet laid in diagonal full- 
~ A small bow of narrow uncut velvet rib- 
bon is directly in front, and with the ostrich tip 
next it is also golden brown. The strings are 
of similar ribbon. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and Harper's Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please 8¢ nd in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


“Harper's Youne Pror.r, with its pleasing con- 
tents, produces smiling faces each week in every 
household where it is read.”—The Home Journal, La- 
Jayette, Indiana, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iniustraten Werekry, 


Published October 14, contains a pleasing variety 
of ente rlaining stories, viz., 
“THE WORK OF THE BLACK FROST,” 
by Aanes Carr Sacre; ** A Slory of Two Cats.” 
by Davin Ker; “ Max Rander in the Black For- 
est,” by Marrnew Wuite, Jux.; and Chapter 
VII. of the serial story * Wakulla,” by KIRK 
MUNROE 

The illustrations include a number of beautiful 
engravings, anwong which special attention may he 
called to 

“HIS ONLY FRIEND,” 


a full page picture, accompanied by a poem Srom 
the pen of Marcaret E. Sanaster; “ Audwnn 
Leaves ;”? “* Watching the Babies Play s” and 
“Viola,” a reproduction Srom an oil-painting, by 
E. M. Gorpon. 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $2 00 Per YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrrr’s YounG Prorie 
will be sent on rece apt of a three-cent stamp. 


F, W. ROBINSON’S NEW STORY. 


A new story, replete with thrilling interest, en- 
titled 
“LAZARUS IN LONDON,” 


by the poyndar novelist F. W. Rosixson, author of 
“The Man She Cared For,’ “ Grandmother's 
Money,” “ Mattie, A Stray,” “ The Black Speck,” 
ete., will be begun in the neat number of Harrer’s 
Bazar. 


(™ Our next number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with a large variety of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of the latest 
styles, embracing a splendid Doustr-paGcE ILvus- 
TRATION Of Lapirs’ and Girts’ AUTUMN and WIN- 
TeR Bonnets, Mantes, Cloaks; Woo ten, Sik, 
and Ve.vet Houser and Street Dresses; Crochet 
( ‘apes bd 


Stools, Cases for Playing-Cards, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, elc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions, 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
\ JT HEN we reflect on the state of women 

in the not at all remote past, it is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to see what it is they 
have achieved in the way of opportunities for 
education in the present. It is an achieve- 
ment, too, due only to patience on their part, 
and to the spread of enlightenment among 
members of the opposite sex ; it has not been 
made by struggle and strife, by political in- 
fluence, by physical force, but by pure and 
perfect patience and perseverance, by the 
unceasing effort that has awakened the sense 
of justice in those that had the power to grant 
the facilities for this education, the sense of 
shame in those that would refuse it. 

In our own country the opportunities for 
the highest education are many and vari- 
ous, and if they are not yet all that it is de- 
sired they should become, yet so much has 
been yielded that there is no donbt but the 
rest will follow, and that sex will have no- 
thing whatever to do in determining the 
right of any mind, be it the mind of a man 
or of a woman, to receive all the illumina- 
tion possible. 

Nor is this remarkable; it comes in the 
march of universal freedom, where our own 
people are far in the van-guard, and it is a 
different course that would be the remarka- 
ble thing. But that the higher education 
of women should have received such encour- 
agement and stimulus in despotic and mon- 
archical countries over-seas is something 
astonishing, although it may be only in ac- 
cordance with a law of nature showing that 
even under the hardest circumstances the 
solid crust must rend. In Russia women 
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may avail themselves of the field for univer- 
sity studies at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, 
and any of the university towns. The 
courses of study were opened to them in St. 
Petersburg six years ago, and are very ex- 
tensive, embracing anatomy, astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, cosmology, geology, min- 
eralogy, physiology, physics, zoology, agri- 
cultural chemistry, civil law, and the high- 
est mathematics, while another course is 
purely historical and literary. At the first 
examination a hundred and sixty - three 
young women took their degrees, and the 
attendance every year numbers about nine 
hundred. The most thorough professional 
instruction in medicine is also given, and 
oddly enough this has been accomplished 
through the agency of the Minister of War, 
who needed more surgeons in the army and 
navy than he could otherwise obtain, and 
who availed himself of those thus educated. 
Nevertheless, thronghout the length and 
breadth of Russia women are not consider- 
ed physicians before the law, although al- 
lowed to practice certain branches. 

In Spain, again, a land where so little in 
the way of progress would be expected nat- 
urally, there were, at the last acconuts, three 
women attending the University of Madrid, 
all trying for the doctorate ; two at Vallado- 
lid, studying medicine; five at Barcelona, one 
studying medicine and one law. These wo- 
men are not allowed to take degrees, and 
practice on passing their examination, but 
they are given certificates which are tanta- 
mount to a statement that they have made 
themselves fit to practice, and that grant- 
ed, more will come in time without doubt. 

In Italy no law now restrains any woman 
from taking a degree in any university, and 
the doctorates both of medicine and of lit- 
erature have been given to several women, 
while over and above university chances 
there have been girls’ colleges at Milan and 
Turin for twenty-years past, and recently at 
Rome and Florence normal schools have been 
established for girls. Even more than this 
in the cause of the advancement of women 
has been attempted in Italy: a bill allowing 
women to vote on municipal and provincial 
questions was passed in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, and is still to be discussed in the Sen- 
ate, where, its friends declare, it is unlikely 
to meet with much opposition. In the same 
connection we may state that in Austro-Hun- 
gary, with the exception of the city of Prague, 
which issaved by some old by-law, women are 
allowed actually to vote—to vote, it is true, 
by proxy, but all the same to make their 
personal weight felt in affairs as much as 
if they were men; that is, if a woman is an 
owner of property, she may send some trust- 
worthy person to throw her ballot for her. 
There is, moreover, no law against women’s 
holding oftice on occasion, and a noblewo- 
man recently was elected to the provincial 
assembly, with the assembly’s consent, on 
condition merely that she should send a man 
to represent her—a peculiar condition, but 
one not affecting the real principle—and an- 
other woman was elected without objection 
to a seat in one of the municipal councils. 
It is to be remembered, however; that this is 
a country where the men themselves do not 
have the fullest voice in making the laws. 

In Switzerland, to recur to the main point, 
the universities of Ziirich and of Neufchatel 
are open to women. In Holland there are 
four universities open to them, and they 
have every facility for the study of medi- 
cine, although public opinion is not yet ful- 
ly in accord with the action of the authori- 
ties. Across the border, in Belgium, there 
is but one female physician at present prac- 
ticing, and she finds herself under such dis- 
couraging conditions as to be inclined to 
leave her home for the more favorable at- 
mosphere of England or of France. It is 
possible for a woman now to receive uni- 
versity advantages at Brussels, Liege, and 
Ghent, although not many have done so, 
the first having entered upon the course in 
1880. 

In France, owing to the sagacity of M. 
LABOULAYE iv his liberal construction of 
rules, women were admitted to the Paris 
Medical School, and there is in the better 
and middle classes a general enthusiasm 
over the course of female education. The 
day following the opening of the Rouen col- 
lege for girls more than two hundred names 
were on the list; two hundred and fifteen 
girls attended the lectures at Montpellier, 
and the Sorbonne studies were pursued by 
two hundred and forty-four young women. 
Two years ago the government voted two 
million dollars for the establishment of girls’ 
colleges, and several of the large towns also 
contributed handsome sums for the same 
end, 

The greatest educational facilities yet 
granted to women, however, have been giv- 
en in England, in Swede, and in Denmark. 
In Denmark women are admitted to the 
only university, and may take their degree 
in everything except theology, there being 
eleven of them there at present. They are 
admitted also to the Christiania University 











in Norway, and are allowed to compete for 
all academical degrees and scholarships. In 
Sweden women were admitted to the uni- 
versities so long ago as 1870, and there is a 
scholarship for female study at the Univer- 
sity of Lund, at that of Upsala, and in the 
Medical School of Stockholm. Here the ex- 
actions are severe, as it is right they should 
be, the course of study running from eight 
to ten years, and three examinations being 
required. 

All this is very pleasing to those who, 
Whatever their opinion may be as to the 
contrasting intellects and spheres of men 
aud women, or as to the advisability or oth- 
erwise of any share of public life for women, 
yet feel the injustice, both to women them- 
selves and to the generation whose mothers 
these women are to become of depriving 
them of any means of enlarging and en- 
lightening the intellects they are to use and 
to transmit. For the most intense foe of 
so-called woman’s rights can not, in common 
humanity, but rejoice at anything which 
raises the minds that he esteems so feeble 
to a level nearer his own, however great the 
distance between them may after all remain. 





THE DIVINITY WHICH DOTII 
HEDGE A KING. 

The inner Circle of Royalty.—Old-fashioned Decorum. 
—Titles of the Officials and People in waiting at 
Court.—Some of the Salaries paid.—Courtesy shown, 
—Anecdotes of Household Life at the English Court. 

FQXHE careful observer of the rise and progress 

of civilization must speculate considerably 

on how much men’s minds have to do with that 
rendering of homage to the state of a sovereign 
which a few centuries ago did not seem to admit 
of the least analysis or dissection. To have 
joked in ever so popular a periodical about Queen 
Elizabeth, for instance, would have been the act 
of a madman. To have insinuated that royalty 
had its moments of careless ease, of enjovable 
fireside gossip, of discussion over the ailments of 
a protégé, or the comings and goings of small 
members of the household, would in her day, to 
say the least, have been considered a breach of 
decorum ; coming down even to the century next 
to our own, the very craziness of the King was 
regarded with a sort of dignified solemnity, 
which almost forbore to regard his most foolish 
acts from anything but a severely polite point of 
view. 

Miss Burney, being chased and kissed at Kew 
by his poor demented Majesty, records the scene, 
searcely daring to indulge in a smile as she draws 
a picture of her ludicrous position; and the 
dreary story of her attendance on Queen Char- 
lotte shows how impossible it was felt by any of 
that august lady’s household to approach her 
Majesty from a familiar point of view. But so 
many are the changes in the world of royalty, 
and the larger world outside of it, that we are 
inclined to fancy another generation may see a 
king shorn of much of the divinity which still 
hedges him in from the kind of intrusion our 
President, for example, bargains for when he 
takes his oath of office in Washington. The for- 
eign sovereign must be hidden from the vulgar 
eye except on certain public occasions ; his words, 
his looks, his modes of speech, everything, in fact, 
which suggests the real man, must be guessed at, 
speculated about, or judged of from stray anec- 
dotes, the real truth of which is scarcely ever 
known ; thus he continues “ divine,” and his office 
regarded as one of mysterious, Heaven-given right. 
The very officials guarding royalty receive their 
positions of trust with a curious kind of respon- 
sibility, and it is a fact worth noticing that as 
large as the households of English royalties are, 
composed as they are of so many different kinds 
of people, the gossip that reaches the outer world 
is so meagre, in fact, that very stupid anecdotes, 
which have a touch of truth about them, are 
hailed by the curious with delight, so that even 
the recent journal of the Queen had its fascina- 
tion for most readers in that it recorded some- 
thing which indicated the daily life of her Maj- 
esty and certain members of the royal family. 
The veil of divinity was pierced; how her Majes- 
ty looked, thought, and spoke, and at times felt, 
was shown in thosesimple, prosy pages,and at least 
theinterest with which they were read showed that, 
notwithstanding the criticism brought to bear, the 
outer world enjoyed their suggestions. How it 
happens that the daily life of royalty is. kept 
so entirely from the public eye is strange, as we 
have said, considering the number of people con- 
nected with it. Does, for example, her Majesty’s 
chief wardrobe woman never chatter about the 
number of times her royal mistress wears the same 
gown? Does her lady-in-waiting never gossip over 
the many conversations she and the Queen must 
have in their long days and evenings together? 
John James, handing his sovereign her silver 
platter every day, must hear no end of the small- 
talk which we ave sure exists at the royal ta- 
ble, no less than at the humblest subject’s in 
the realm, and does he never repeat in the bosom 
of his family a royal opinion, say, upon the new 
potatoes, or the first fruits of the season? One 
wonders why such opinions rarely reach the out- 
er circle of curious, anxious, and waiting souls. 
Small acts of courtesy, graceful remarks, chance 
opinions upon books, music, authors, and actors 
of the day, we do hear from time to time, and 
know, for instance, that Adam Bede is one of her 
Majesty’s favorite novels; that she is never tired 
of Mendelssohn’s music; that the acting of the 
late Charles Kean always delighted her; and that 
she is fond of moiré antique and Irish laces, 
likewise of the fashions of fifteen years ago. 

The households of the English royal family, 
techuically speaking, consist of the officials of 








all sorts appointed for their service or attend- 
ance, and the iadies and gentlemen who act as 
official companions for them in public, and to a 
certain extent in private. 

Government bas the appointment of many of 
these: hence the many annoyances to which the 
Queen was: subjected in the earlier years of her 
reign; but among the special ladies and ,entle- 
men in waiting who are directly around royalty, 
appointments are made with direct reference to 
the will and pleasure of those specially concern- 
ed, and Queen Victoria and her children have 
made warm friends of many of those occupying 
positions of trust in the household, The outside 
circle of officials consists of the Chamberlains, the 
Keepers of the Privy Purse, Master of Ceremonies 
and his assistants, the Marshal of the Ceremonies, 
the Groom of the Robes, the Lords and Grooms in 
waiting, the Gentlemen Ushers, the daily waiters, 
the Grooms of the Privy Chamber and their va- 
rious assistants, the Sergeants-at-Arms, the Poet 
Laureate, the Commissioners of Plays, the Libra- 
rian, the Governor and Constable of the Castles, 
the Honorable Corps of Gentlemen-at-arms, the 
Body-Guard of Yeomen, the Lord Steward and his 
department, the Master of the Horse and his va- 
rious assistants, all of these salaried officials hav- 
ing their duties, most of which are for the pur- 
pose and to the end that the state and dignity of 
the crown be maintained. The entire household 
of the Queen numbers one hundred and forty. 
With the Mistress of the Robes and her depart- 
ment come the numerous ladies who, surrounding 
her Majesty’s person, form a still closer circle, 
guarding her from public view. These ladies, 
whose functions in the household are indicated by 
their titles—First Ladies of the Bed-chamber, Ex- 
tra Ladies of the Bed-chamber, bed-chamber wo- 
men, maids of honor—all acting under the Mis- 
tress of the Robes, do not, of course, remain in 
constant attendance at the royal households; in 
most instances they have homes of their own, 
and only give a small portion of their time to 
their royal mistress, and it is a matter of the 
strictest etiquette that no gossip of the court is 
repeated by them when not on duty. We re- 
member a striking instance of this. At a small 
afternoon party a lady well known to be on most 
intimate terms as well as in a high official posi- 
tion with the Queen, was talked to most assidu- 
ously by a young French lady, whose curiosity 
so outran her good manners that Lady B was 
at last compelled to say that she never dis- 
cussed the court except with the royal family ; 
and after the French guest departed she ex- 
plained to the Americans near her the peculiari- 
ty of her position, saying that under no cireum- 
stances could they gossip. “Of course,” she 
added, good-humoredly, “there are many inter- 
esting things one can always tell, but’”—with a 
smile which had its meaning—“ we have to use 
as much tact in regard to our audience as though 
we were always in public.” This lady was a 
daily companion of the Queen, and her life with 
her was as free from restraint as possible. They 
drove and worked and sat together, sharing each 
other’s councils, opinions, and sentiments with a 
larger degree of freedom than it might be sup- 
posed possible with English royalty. As such 
friendships with her Majesty must be rare, we can 
fancy how the death of this amiable companion of 
years saddened the Queen’s already too desolate 
life. 

The household of the Princes and Princesses 
are modelled upon that of the Queen, although 
in numbers very much fewer, and in some in- 
stances the same people do duty in the entire 
royal family. This is sometimes the case in re- 
gard to surgeons and physicians, As the rank, 
or rather nearness to the throne, in the royal 
family lessens, the numbers in the households 
diminish, the Marchioness of Lorne, for example, 
having but one equerry and one lady-in-waiting. 
The actual service in the Queen’s immediate em- 
ploy, such as wardrobe women (otherwise ladies’- 
maids), are five to eight in number, and their du- 
ties differ in no wise from those of such servants 
in any fine household, their position, however, 
being a secure one, their wages good, and their 
duties, if onerous, made agreeable, it is said, by 
the extreme courtesy which the Queen and her 
children have always made it a point of showing 
to all those wnom they employ. In this respect 
the leading lady ip society to-day sets an example 
which many of a lower social rank would do well 
to follow. The position of mistress and maid 
clearly defined is at the same time dignified by 
such perfect good-breeding that kindness, courte- 
sy, and respect are shown by the employer to the 
servant with no fear that such will be mistaken 
or taken advantage of. An anecdote told us of 
the Princess Christian illustrates this pleasantly. 
On a certain occasion two rooms in the Princess’s 
house, near Windsor, were to be made ready for 
a little family birthday party. The servant who 
was specially in charge of that department of 
house-work felt ill—a fact which the Princess 
observed without being told of it—and on the 
morning in question, going into the room, she 
quietly insisted upon the chief house-maid going 
back to her bed, assuring her that she would su- 
perintend the preparation of the apartment her- 
self, and in order to re-assure the maid, she began 
a vigorous settling of different objects in the 
room, laughing pleasantly over the other’s dis- 
mayed looks, and assuring her that all the enjoy- 
ment of the birthday féfe would be marred by the 
thought of having made one person in her house- 
hold ill or overwearied. Many ladies of lower rank 
iu life would not have tired themselves on such an 
occasion simply that a servant’s feelings might 
not be pained, or that she might seek the rest 
she needed, feeling comfortable and free from 
anxiety as to how her work would be performed. 

The Prince of Wales is particularly fond of 
escaping from the trammels of his rank, and fre- 
quently goes to places of amusement, etc., incog. 
Occasionally he travels in this way, and not long 
ago, on the Continent, he and his companion fell 
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in with an Englishman who, in the course of the 
conversation, remarked that he, the Prince, looked 
uncommonly like the heir to the throne. The 
Prince, who is always fond of a joke, answered 
that he had always been told so, but he added 
that he hoped he was better-looking. “Oh, of 
course,” answered the stranger; “the Prince is 
so much heavier and coarser in type, and it is a 
pity, for he promised to make a handsome man, 
but his Royal Highness is too fond of creature 
comforts.”” Furthermore, the Englishman gravely 
related some of the Prince’s supposed doings. 
His listener, in spite of his good-humor, could not 
forbear assuring his companion that as he knew 
the Prince well, he was certain that these tales 
were not true. “ My dear sir,” was the calm re- 
joinder, “ you might as well try to make me be- 
lieve you are the Prince himself.” And we can 
readily imagine the poor man's discomfiture on 
discovering, a day or two later, who his com- 
panion in the train had actually been. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 

MP\HE dinner and reception dresses with full 

trains imported by fashionable modistes are 
composed of velvet or of satin, and are trimmed 
with rich appliqué embroideries, with lace, with 
pearls, and also the brown Labrador fur which 
closely resembles Russian sable. Velvet is used 
for the waist and train, with some figured faille 
or satin for the skirt fronts, or else there is a 
broad panel of antique embroidery done in quaint 
old colors, and applied to lace or to satin. Among 
the fashionable colors for evening dresses yellow 
is especially noted in various shades of orange, 
the red-orange like the tints in blood-oranges be- 
ing used for velvet trains, while the palest yellow 
of the unripe fruit is chosen for tulle and satin 
ball dresses, or for the yellow velvet which is 
used in combination with black satin and black 
lace. For a waist of red-orange velvet the train 
is of the same velvet laid in irregular pleats, and 
showing paler yellow satin as a facing. A single 
panel of gold and colored embroidery applied to 
church lace enriches one side of the front of this 
while the remainder is of salmon 
trimmed with gold lace. The metal 
much used on evening dresses, some being en- 


dress, satin 


laces are 


tirely silver or gold lace, while in others there 
are merely threads of the metal in white or black 
lace. A pink velvet basque and long square train 
have folded pink satin for the petticoat front, 
trimmed with lace that has silver threa and 
some drapery of pink China crape embroidered 
in the same tint. A rich combination is Titian 
red velvet for the basque and train, with the 
straight fronts laid in wide pleated breadths of 
blue and pink brocaded faille, opening in two 
places their whole length to show what repre- 
sents an inner dress of pale blue satin trimmed 
with large pearl beads. The corsage of such a 
velvet dress when made high has a plastron of 
the brocade set in above the darts, with two 
curves upward on its lowest edge, and is cut out 
in V shape in the neck, and filled in with pearl 
trimming and lace. The velvet sleeves reach to 
the elbows, and have a puffed under-sleeve of 
laces coming out from the velvet. 

Satin is so brilliant and effective by gas-light 
that it remains in favor for full-dress toilettes, 
One of the new caprices is to trim a white sat- 
in corsage and train with Labrador fur, and wear 
it over a pale green, rose, or light yellow satin 
skirt front. Point Espagnol lace is also added 
on the edge of the fur, and the effect is very 
unique. Half-high or else round low corsages 
are made with some dinner dresses, and the 
sleeves are short, though longer than the mere 
shoulder - straps used of late. A deep puff of 
lace or of beaded net, with a lace frill below it, is 
the newer short sleeve for a low waist. If fur is 
used for trimming it passes up over the shoulders 
and around the neck, perhaps crosses the front 
diagonally, and descends each side of the square 
train. 

Black lace dresses for brunettes are made up 
of thread or of jetted net in combination with 
black satin and pale yellow velvet and elaborate 
garniture of yellow roses. The black satin forms 
the low princesse back, and is sloped away from 
the top of the darts in front; its sides turn back 
in jabot folds to show pale yellow velvet facing. 
For such a dress thread piece lace to which jet 
drops are attached may be put on in puffs on the 
front of the corsage and skirt, and as a bertha 
and puff sleeves. The yellow roses stud the 
bertha and form a border on the skirt. 

Short dancing dresses for young ladies are cut 
in picturesque styles copied from French por- 
traits of the last century, with a. short Josephine 
corsage, or a Récamier waist lapped in surplice 
fashion, or else with a Marie Antoinette over- 
dress bunched up over a lace-trimmed skirt. For 
the latter style, vellow and white striped silk 
forms the Trianon polonaise, with a low round 
neck and princesse back sloped away from the 
pointed front, which opens on a pleated vest 
of point Espagnol lace. The skirt of plain 
cream white silk has eight gathered ruffles of lace 
that cover it. The top of the neck is turned over 
in deep revers, and the sleeves are of lace puffs 
tied around with yellow ribbon that has a bow on 
top. The way ribbons are used on these youth- 
ful dresses contributes to their girlish effect ; thus 
on the dress just described there should be placed 
on the left of the corsage at the top a bow of 
gros grain ribbon two inches wide, tied with two 
loops each half a yard long, and two ends that 
hang nearly to the foot of the skirt ; a similar bow 
is placed on the left side of the tournure dra- 
pery, while the right side has no trimming; two 
smaller bows with short ends are placed to the 
left of the front in the flounces, and these, with 
the armlets on the sleeves, complete the ribbon 
trimming. Another fanev is the use of thin 
gauze ribbons fur bows on light dresses of Clina 
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crape, or of the soft repped Bengaline silk. <A 
Récamier dress of pink faille, blue satin, and 
white lace has the round short low corsage cut 
to lap in surplice style in front, with a soft sash 
tied around the waist, with two wide loops but no 
ends at the back. In such dresses the waist may 
be one color and the full round short skirt an- 
other, or else the whole dress may be of pink 
broeaded faille with blue folds around the shoul- 
ders, and blue satin searfs covered with white 
lace may be placed lengthwise on the pink skirt - 
each scarf is gathered to a point at the foot and 
held there by a gauze ribbon bow. The ball 
dvesses are fairy-like puffings of tulle, with satin 
beneath and in folds on the low round waist and 
skirt. 

NEW BLACK DRESSES. 

The novelty in black wool dresses for the 
street is the use of rough bison cloth trimmed 
with black yak (worsted) lace, and these are 
made suitable for young ladies by adding a vest 
of red satin or of poppy red velvet pinked in 
rows of scallops, with also a straight wristband 
of red velvet, and a sailor tie of red satin to fast- 
en the deep fichu-collar of yak lace. At the 
foot of the skirt there may be a box-pleating 
of black velvet lined with red satin, otherwise 
the stylish dress is of the rough wool laid plainly 
over a foundation skirt, with apron drapery edged 
with lace, and the postilion of simple shape has 
the red vest, ete., just described. The yak piece 
lace is also used for drapery, and for puffed cuffs 
that resemble under-sleeves. 

Black poplin with red or golden brown satin 
stripes is used for street dresses. The stripes 
are pleated with the color underneath forthe skirt, 
and the vest is formed of such stripes. Another 
fancy is the use of red or gold or mixed metal 
braids in bayadere stripes across the front and 
sides of black poplin or cloth dresses. These 
braids are repeated on the vest, which may be 
The polo- 
naises of black cloth dresses are of very long and 
simple shapes, sloping away on the sides to show 
the skirt beneath, and draped very fully behind, 
yet very simply, as in some cases two loops and 
two buttons do the entire draping. Black As- 
trakhan borders either of the genuine fur or the 
cloth imitation are much black 
wool dresses, and are sometimes in conjunction 
with silver braid. More elegant visiting and 
carriage dresses are made of the black heavily 
repped yet soft silks that resemble Irish poplin, 
and are called either Victorieuse silks or else 
Bengaline. This silk forms the basque and the 
bouffant over-skirt, with a lower skirt of plain or 
figured velvet, which is now laid in three panel 
pleats in the front, and side pleats behind, As 
we lfave already noted, the most elegant black vel- 
vel carriage costumes have panels covered with 
embroidery done on the fabric, with plastrons 
of thread lace, and usually some jet ornaments. 


used in a basque or in a polonaise. 


used on these 


VELVETEEN, 

Velveteen is seen in many imported tailor 
dresses, and is effectively used with plain cloth 
and the rough bison wool, especially in brown and 
black shades, and in the striped rough cloth known 
as chasseur cloth, which resembles corduroy, Serv- 
iceable and stylish imported suits have a seal 
brown velveteen basque with a vest formed of 
curved cross rows of mixed gilt and mohair braid. 
The velveteen skirt is plain and untrimmed in 
front, but falls in wide kilt pleats behind. The 
drapery may be either of plain or rough cloth in 
pointed peplum shape, or as a Greek apron, very 
deep in front and short behind, and may be braid- 
ed, but is more often simply hemmed. 

LACES, NET, ETC. 

The newest embroidered black nets have the fig- 
ures wrought jn gold threads in effective designs 
of feathers, thistles, large roses, or leaves, and 
these are used for plastrons and skirt fronts on 
rich black dregses. The entirely black nets have 
a little chenille added to the floss with which they 
are wrought, and these as well as the gilt dee- 
orated nets have scalloped trimming laces to 
match. The colored wool laces for trimming 
camel’s-hair and bison-cloth dresses come in 
guipure and Smyrna designs, and are known as 
Angora lace. They are shown in cream white, 
gray, brown, and garnet, in broad widths for 
flounces or for drapery, and in the narrow trim- 
ming widths. The new white lace is an imitation 
of point gaze, which copies the designs and even 
the creamy tint of real point lace, and is used for 
flounces on China crape and fine nuns’ ‘veiling 
dresses, also for plastrons and collarettes. Much 
Valenciennes lace is used in both real and imita- 
tion lace, and is considered the most appropriate 
lace for the light velvet dresses worn by young 
ladies. “The Pompadour lace with raised figures 
is now made wide enough to form the long over- 
dress above silk or satin skirts. 

SMALL CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 

Walking coats for small girls or boys from 
three to five years old are made of plaid or striped 
cloths or flannel in quaint dull colors, with pleat- 
ed back and front, and a pointed hood lined with 
gay silk. They are worn with a light leather 
belt, usually of alligator-skin, passed under the 
large box pleats. These coats are long enough 
to cover the dress beneath and meet the black 
ov dark wool stockings. Gray and brown alter- 
nate stripes are very stylish in such coats, while 
there are many gayer ones of red Jersey flannel 
striped with blue or green., For larger girls are 
long cloaks of plain brown, blue, or garnet cloth, 
shirred at the neck and waist in front and behind, 
with sometimes long revers turned back in front 
and tied by a waist ribbon that is sewed in the 
side seams. The collar and cuffs are of plain 
velvet. For more dressy cloaks plush and velvet 
of dark colors are used in the shapes just noted. 

The Gretchen dress is the simple and quaint 
design in favor for the cashmere and other color- 
ed wool dresses that are now worn by small girls 
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in the winter in preference to the white muslins | uae has such a reputation for skill among the 


that were formerly used on all occasions, but are 
now reserved for nieest dresses, and indeed white 
woollens threaten to replace these. These little 
peasant dresses have a high round smooth waist, 
With its only seams those under the arms and on 
the shoulders, and long sleeves gathered to a 
wristband. There may be a Pompadour square 
or guimpe of velvet of the same shade set in, or 
else this velvet may form a V from the neck down 
the frorit, merely passing just below the collar in 
the back. Three or four velvet bands or straps, 
with two metal buttons or a buckle at each end, 
are placed across the front below the guimpe, 
and there may be a sash of the cashmere tied at 
the back and beginning in the under-arm seams. 
The full straight skirt of two widths (or only a 
width and a half of cashmere for a small child) 
has a wide hem, with two or three inch-wide tucks 
above, and is gathered in two or three rows of 
shirring to the plain waist. This dress is pretty 
in dark garnet, plum, and gray-blue cashmere or 
flannel for every-day wear, or in cream white, 
rose, or sky blue for nicer dresses, with some 
brier stitching on the tucks, and a white guimpe 
of cashmere or of muslin. 

The Louis XV. suits for small boys and girls 
are made of plain wools for every-day wear, and 
of plush or velvet with a silk blouse for richer 
dresses. These have a kilt skirt of plaid or 
striped wool sewed to a silesia waist, over which 
is a full blouse dropping below the waist, made 
of plain wool, and above this is a short rounded 
jacket somewhat like a Zouave jacket; the blue 
and red striped wool and plain wool suits of this 
kind are very pretty. The striped kilt skirt has 
all the red folded under the pleats, and this skirt 
may be worn with a wool Jersey waist by way of 
variety. 

Cashmere or velyet bonnets are worn by girls 
of two years and upward. They are made with 
the brim pointed over the forehead, and trimmed 
fully inside with a lace cap and a velvet rosette 
just at the top, or else the brim is shirred on 
wires and turned back in coronet fashion. White 
cashmere bonnets are very stylish, and there are 
many little folded turbans of-caslimere made to 
match the dress in color. The pointed brim 
bonnets are handsome in dark velvet, with the 
crown pointed also, and some shirring outside the 
brim. <A single rosette of velvet ribbon the 
shade of the velvet, and dotted with gilt beads, is 
placed on the left of the front. Large soft vel- 
vet turbans, trimmed with a searf of plain color- 
ed China crape or with plaid velvet, falling in 
tasselled points behind, are worn by larger girls. 
The felt bonnets are in the pointed tish-wife 
shapes, and there are turbans of felt to be 
trimmed with a full scarf of cloth or cashmere 
or velvet. 

Deep lace collars and enffs are worn in prefer- 
ence to those of embroidery for children. Plain 
linen collars, in wide, round, and square shapes, 
are for every-day use. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConNELLY ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & TayLor; Stern Broruers; and E. 
A. Morrison. 





PERSONAL. 

THE new German Minister, Baron ALVENSLE- 
BEN, is light-haired, good-looking, tall, slender, 
and, last but not least, a bachelor. 

—The Royal College of Surgeons, of which he 
was president at his death, receives by the will 
of Sir Erasmus WILSON two hundred thousand 
dollars, the interest to be devoted to helping 
stidents engaged in scientific researches in pa- 
thology. 

—Thie late HANS MAKartT lived in a palace in 
Vienna; his studio was costly perfection. He 
was a pupil of PrLory, and his ** Entry of Charles 
V. into Antwerp” is his masterpiece. 

—The monument to BELLINI at Naples being 
designed to have each of its four corners deco- 
rated with a life-sized figure of one of the heroines 
of his operas, Miss EMMa NEVADA was asked to 
serve as a model for Amina in La Sonnambula, 

—Colonel BONAPARTE has been entertaining 
Mr. SACKVILLE West and daughter at Newport. 

—The Countess Esteruazy, formerly a Miss 
CakROLL, of Washington, whose first husband 
was General GRIFFIN, of the army, has returned 
to America, after fourteen years’ absence, a sec- 
ond time a widow. 

—Mayor Pickman, of Sedalia, owes his office 
to obesity, having been nominated by a local 
paper for the fun of it, the editor thinking he 
would fill the chair, as he weighed four hundred 
and ten pounds. 

—On his eighty-fourth birthday Mr. GeorGe 
BANCROFT received congratulations from all 
parts of the world, cablegrams coming from 
Germany, England, and France. 

—Mr. Dononuge, the Chicago sculptor, is in 
Paris, and will spend the winter in Rome 

—Hundreds of German children avechristened 
Exsa now in honor of WaGner’s Lohengrin 
heroine. 

—Lieutenant ScHwatTKA is going to employ 
himself, after his arctic work, in cattle-raising 
in the Aleutian Islands. 

—At the age of twenty-one Mr. LrncoLn was 
without trade, manual skill, or profession of any 
kind. He obtained his first view and formed his 
opinion of human slavery when employed at fif- 
ty cents a day wages on a New Orleans flat-boat. 

—Vexpi’s father was an innkeeper and his 
mother a spinner, 

—A statue to JoHN HARVARD, the founder of 
Harvard College, will soon be unveiled in Cam- 
bridge, the gift of Mr. Samuer J. Bripe@r. 

—A son of Mr. Evarts, MAXWELL Evants, 
has entered the Harvard Law School, having 
just graduated from Yale. 

—The Earl of Mount Edgecombe, the direct 
descendant of the earl bearing the same name 
made famous by Sir Horace WALPOLE, is now 
travelling in the United States. 

—The Iron Duke had one of the hoofs of Co- 
penhagen, the horse ridden by him during all 
the campaigu of the Peninsula, made into an 
inkstand. 

—A work descriptive of the flora of Palestine 
and Syria is being prepared by an American mis- 
siouary to Beyroot, Syria, Dr. George E. Post, 
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urkish officers that he could receive a large in- 
come if he were willing to take pay for his ser- 
vices, working chiefly among the poor. 

—-A vold medal from: the Massachusetts Hu- 
mane Society, with the inscription, **To Com- 
mander W.S8. Scutey, U.S.N., for 
guished and memorable services in’ rescuing 
Lieutenant Greeny and his men, June, 1884,” 
was received by him the other day in Washing- 
ton 

—Mrs. J. H. Laveuuin, wife of a missionary 
to China, lately died in Wel Hieu, where her 
work had lain for the last three years, two hun- 
dred miles from a doctor, and two hundred and 
fifty from a post-office. 

JEAN INGELOw is turning gray in the prime 
of life. Her London home, where she i 
her two brothers, is always full of flowers, 
devotes much time and money to charity. 

—Senor Leopo.p Buron, who stands in the 
same relation to the Spanish stage that SaALWINE 
does to the Italian, will play in New York in 


his distin- 


lives with 
She 








Othello and Hamlet, using iis native tongue him- 
self, but his support speaking Englis! 

—The Marquise de Belbeeuf, a leader of fash- 
ion, aud sister to the Due de Morny, who has 
vainly endeavored to marry an American heiress 





has had her hair eut short, and it is expected 
that the satellites of the fashionable world will 
follow suit. 

To mark the centenary of WrBer, a statue 


will be erected at Eutin. 

The Czar’s wife, who is enthusiastic about 
jewelry, now possesses the most ancient put- 
terns and artistic settings that love or money, 
or love of money, could secure in Rome ; 

Mr. GLADSTONE hus always sung ballads to 
his wife’s accompaniment, and is presently to 
read a paper ou music at a Chureli Congress in 
England 

—According to the Freneh, Jourrroy, and 
not FULTON, invented steamboats. His statue at 
Besancon represents bim standing in a thought 


ful attitude, with one hand on a part of his first 
engine, 

Joun Ruskin lives at the head of a beauti- 
ful Lancashire lake, Conistone Water. 

DARWIN, it is said, was delighted at Punch's 
caricatures of 





himself. He was of very long 
body, and when seated and grasping his staff he 
bore a strange likeness to his missing link 


—The temperance socicties of New York will 
celebrate Father Matuew’s birthday annivet 
sary with great enthusiasm ; 

—In order to “sample a few dishes not tasted 


since the prehistoric man ate canned ichthyosau 
rus with pterodactyl sauce,” the Ichthyophagnus 
Club of New York have issued invitations for a 


dinner party. 

—Among our American painters, Bierstapt 
is a Diisseldorf man; G BouautTon, 8. G 
Guy, Epwarp and Tuomas Moran, and J.G 
Brown are English by birth; Epwarp Gay and 
Tuomas HOvVENDEN are Irishmen; De Haas is 
a Dutchman; WALTER Sark Law and the Harts 
are Scoteh; and CONSTANT Mayer is Frene! 

The TicHBORNE claimant 
more. 

—Having heard that the Prince of Wales was 
a trifle radical in his opinions, an autograph 
hunter wrote to ask “for information,” like 
Rosa Dartle, and was answered by the Prince’s 
secretary. 

Mr, SANKEY says the song of ‘ Ninety and 
Nine” was written by Miss CLerrany, of Mel- 
Seotland. 

Rubenses, from the Blenheim Collee- 
tion. have cost the ROTHSCHILD fumily a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. 

RUBINSTEIN has a son and daughter still in 
their teens. 

—Three hundred autographs of the composer, 
portraits of himself and his family, musical in- 
struments, and other relics, are in the Mozart 
Collection in Salzbure. 

—On the day of Queen MarRGHERITA’S arrival 
in Venice for the hot season, when the dining 
room windows of the palace were thrown open 
the pigeons of St. Mark’s gathered in hundreds 
to welcome the Queen, as she and the little 
prince had been in the habit of feeding them at 
this balcony 


is at large once 


—Lieutenant Greery is over six feet tall, 
but was not tall enough to reach the north 
pole. His wife is five feet eight inches 

-The adapter of Macheth for Saran Bern 


HARDT, M. RicHeEPIN, has kindly added a scene 
to the tragedy, illustrating the murder of Lady 
Macduff, an incident which, M. LaBpoucners 
says, no doubt SHAKESPEARE forgot. 

—The Princesses of Wales are experts at ten 
nis, in which they beat their fond parents. 

JEFFERSON Davis has no male descendant 
to bear his name, although twice married 

-Mr. VEDDER has left Rome to spend part of 
the season at Venice 

—Sir JuLius BENEDICT has a warm welcome 
for all Americans. 

—Tosrti, the composer of songs, makes Lon- 
don his home a large part of the year. 

One of the earliest friends of Reinnart, the 
sculptor, was the late Mr. Joun W. Garkert, 
who owned the artist’s ‘‘ Endymion.’ 

—Don CaRkLos has ordinary-looking children 
and a plain sickly wife, but is hundsome and 
stalwart himself. 

—The dentist to the court of Italy is an Amer- 
ican, Dr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

—The veteran aeronaut Mr. HENRY COXWELL 
says that ballooning has saved his life, in view 
of the great body of pure unadulterated oxygen 
into which it has lifted him. Would this not be 
an idea to be considered in the cure of consump- 
tives ? 

—Queen Vicrorta’s palaces are run by a thon- 
sand people, and their support costs yearly three 
hundred and eighty-five thousand pounds. 

—Dr. Ho_mMes objects to the term ‘imedi- 
cated”? as applied to his work. 

—M. CHEVREUIL, the great French chemist, 
says he has always put in prac ice the injune- 
tion, ‘* Seek, and ye shall find,’’ and has invari- 
ably been rewarded, Whether at fireside or labo- 
ratory. 

—GOUNOD’S composing-room contains a fine 
library, with a large organ at one end, a grand 
piano in the middle, and a small desk under the 
window, this desk being really 

—A boat, called a ‘t gentlemars. skiff,’ lay 
streaked, keel and timbers of asi¢planking of 
Spanish cedar, thwarts and braces Of mahogany, 
with her stern-sheets cane backed and supplied 
with arm-rests and cushions, lately arrived from 
Europe, and belongs to Mr. CLARENCE Kina. 
Her finish is equal to that of a piano case, 





small piano 


lap- 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM DESIGN—WORKING PATTERN,.—From tus New York Decorative Art Socirry.—[See Pace 695.] 
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Crochet Edging. 

To work this cro- 
chet edging begin 
with a foundation 
of 13 chain stitches, 
and crochet in rows 
as follows: 1st row. 
—Pass the first 3 
stitches, 2 double 
crochet on the fol- 
lowing 2, 6 chain, 
pass 5, 3 double on 
the following 8. 2d 
row.—Turn, 3 chain, 
pass the first double 
and work 2 double 
on the next 2, 2 
chain, 2 single cro- 
chet around the next 
6 chain, 2 chain, 3 
double on the next 
2 double and the 
following stitch. $d 
row.—Turn, 5 chain, 
3 double on the first 
8 double in the pre- 
ceding row, 6 chain, pass 6, 3 double on the 
next 3 double. 4th-10th rows.—Work by 
turns as in the 2d and 3d rows, but at the be- 
ginning of the 9th row instead of 5 chain work 
only 3, and instead of 3 double work 2 double 
on the last 2 of the next 3 in the preceding 
row ; at the close of the 10th row add 9 chain, 
2 single on the first 5 chain of the 7th row, * 
13 chain, connect to the 6th of the preceding 
9 chain, back over the last 9 of the 13 chain 
work 1 slip stitch, 1 single, 1 short double, 2 
double, and 4 treble; repeat 3 times from x, 
but instead of the 13 chain work 14 chain; 
close with 4 chain. 11th row.—1 double on 
the middle one of the free 5 of the next 9 chain 


Fig. 1.—Lacr Japor. 
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in the 3d row, but 
instead of the first 
5 chain only 2. 
14th row.—Work 
as in the 2d, and 


at the close add 4 
chain, and 1 sin- 
\' gle around the 


next 5 chain in 
the preceding row. 
15th row. — 3 
chain, 1 single on the fol- 
lowing 83d of the next 4 
chain in the preceding row, 
then as in the 3d row, but 
instead of the first 5 chain 
2. Continue to repeat 
the 2d-15th rows, but at 
every repetition connect tlie 
middle stitch of the first 
picot in the 13th row to the 
last picot of the preceding 
pattern, 


only 


Lace Jabots.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 
THe jabot Fig. 1 has a 


Fig. 2—Lace 
JABOr. 


strip of stiff net nine inches 
long for a back or foundation, upon which 
white lace embroidered with colored silk is 
gathered and mounted. Two bows of striped 
yellow ribbon are placed among the folds 
For Fig. 2 two pleated falls of six-inch 
trimming lace, each formed of a piece five- 
eighths of a yard long, are mounted on a back, 
with a bow of white ottoman ribbon, the ends 
of which are edged with lace, placed over the 
upper fall. 


Cuirass of Jet Beads and Spangles. 

Tuis is a sleeveless bodice formed of a net 
work of jet bugles and cut beads, with a jet 
fringe at the lower edge. A plastron is de- 
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Uncut Vetvet anp Tapestry Woo. Dress, 


Ccrrass oF Jet Beans anp SPANGLEs. 


in the preceding row, then work as in the 3d, but 
instead of 5 chain only 2. 12th row.—Work as in 
the 2d, then 5 chain, 1 single on the next treble in 
the preceding row, * 6 chain, pass over the hori- 
zontal treble and work 2 single on the next 2 of 
the following 5 chain, 2 single, separated by a picot 
composed of 5 chain and 1 single on the first of 
them, on the following stitch, 2 single on the next 
2 stitches, repeat from »* twice, then 6 chain, 1 
single on the Ist of the next 4 chain, 2 chain, 1 
single around the first 5 chain of the 5th row. 
13th row.—b5 chain, connect to the middle chain 
of the first 5 in the 3d row, 2 chain, 1 single on 
the 3d of the first 5 in this row, * 2 chain, 1 


Suck Mest Ficuv. 


treble on the 3d of the next 6 chain in the pre- 
ceding row, a picot, 1 double on the lowest vein 
of the preceding treble, 2 chain, 1 treble on the 
next stitch, a picot, 1 double on the lowest vein 
of the preceding treble, 2 chain, 1 single around 
the next picot, repeat 3 times from *, but at the 
close work 5 chain instead of 2, then 1 single on 
the middle chain of the next 5, and then work as 


Piain AND Ficurep Atpaca Dress. 
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fined on the front by sewing jet spangles into the 
The neck and armholes 
are fringed with spangles. The neck-band and 
armlets are of black velvet ribbon, The cuirass 
is laced at the back, the edges being braced by 
inserted between the 


meshes of that space. 


satin-covered whalebones 
meshes. 


AUTUMN GALES.* 


By MARY E. HAWKER. 





PART IIL. 
ENUE little breeze which swayed the curtains in 
| the mor ning had become before night-time a 
wind before which strong trees were bending. A 
tempest was breaking over Newlands, and all the 
air was filled with sound, loud as thunder and 
the of an advancing tide. 
Some people, like Shelley, hear music in such 
Mrs. Treherne was one of these. She 
put down her book that night when the storm 
was at its worst, and leaned back to listen with 
the expectant thrill of a musician who follows 
the crescendo of some grand symphony. She 
half sat, half reclined in a low deep chair in her 
sitting - The 
drawn closely over the barred shutters. 


ceaseless voice 


as 


storms. 


room. 
Shaded 
lamps threw little circles of light here and there, 
but the room itself was steeped in the glow of 
the fire, a dim and ruddy twilight in which every- 
thing looked lovelier than by day, even the face 
of Mrs. Treherne herself, set against the crimson 
background of her chair, like a delicate cameo in 
its Without, the tumult waxed greater 
The steady flow of one great force seemed to 
change to the conflicting rush of many, and the 
deep roar was threaded with long and piercing 
shrieks as from some terror-stricken and despair- 
ing multitude. The repose of the white, listening 
face was troubled. 

“The storm does not 
thought Mrs. Treherne. 
of order.” 


case, 


soothe me_ to-night,” 
“My nerves must be out 


She rose and began pacing slowly backward 
and forward. A burst of unusual violence 
dashed against the house; then followed one of 
those lulls which come like breathing-spaces in 
the midst of the storm. The atmosphere of the 
room seemed oppressive to Mrs. Treherne. She 
quickly drew aside the curtains, lowered the clang- 
ing bar, folded the shutters back, and opened the 
lower sash of the window, which opened on to a 
flight of stone steps leading to the garden be- 
neath. She knelt down and drank thirstily the 
sweet damp air, and felt its cool fresh touch 
upon her forehead. It was strangely quiet. The 
storm seemed to have momentarily receded. She 
could hear it moaning far off toward the western 
horizon. At first she could distinguish nothing 
in the starless darkness, but by degrees she be- 
gan to decipher the dim shapes of bending elms 
and rocking boughs, still tossed by the lingering 
winds. Hitherto such storms had been a deliglit 
to her, leaving her sad, yet invigorated. To-night 
it was not so. The beauty was there, but it did 
not carry to her the same message. 

“Why?” she asked herself, dreamily. 

At the same instant her ears caught the sound 
of a step upon the stone stairs. All the servants 
were separated from her by a staircase and more 
than one long passage. The neighborhood was 
not unknown to burglars. She rose to her feet, 
lowered and bolted the sash, and then recoiled 
toward the fire-place, putting her hand out to 
touch the bell-handle near it. As she did this, 
still keeping her eyes turned toward the win- 
dow, she saw a tall dark figure rise before it. 
Her fingers were on the bell when the window- 
pane was tapped sharply. Mrs, Treherne, who, 
though anxious, was quite composed, stopped and 
reflected that a burglar does not usually an- 
nounce his arrival in this fashion. She went 
slowly back toward the window, pondering what 
it could mean. The mysterious visitor seemed 
to be making signs to her, and the sound of her 
own name, pronounced with a familiar intonation, 
came to her. 

“Is it possible ?” was her first thought. “ Who 
else could it be?” was her second. 

In one instant she had thrown open the sash 
again, and Hugh Silcote climbed over the sill into 
theroom. But the storm had rallied and returned. 
It came thundering up from the western woods 
behind him. A great gust was borne in with 
him which billowed the heavy curtains till they 
floated like streamers against the ceiling, scatter- 
ed wildly all papers and nanattached draperies, 
till the nest-like repose of the room seemed shat- 
tered by the passion of the outer world, 

‘Help me to close the window,” was Mrs. Tre- 
herne’s entreaty, almost shouted, to be heard 
above the din. Only when this was done, and 
rain and wind alike barred and curtained out, 
did she turn to look at her cousin. 

“ Talways knew you were extraordinary, Hugh,” 
she observed, as she smoothed her ruffled hair 
and wiped the rain-drops from her face and 
hands, “but I never realized how extraordinary 
you were till now. What a way to arri:>!” 

“It was the shortest,” said Hugh, curtly, tak- 
ing off his hat and tossing it aside. 

“IT never saw such an entrance, or heard of 
such, even, except in a fairy tale. You came in 
like the spirit of the storm itself.” 

“T felt like it,” said Hugh, looking moodily 
downward. 

“Ts it possible you have come all the way from 
Stoke Charity to-night—and walked ?” she cried, 
with rising astonishment, as the singularity of 
the whole incident dawned upon her. “Oh, Hugh, 
what could induce you to do anything so insane ?” 

He did not answer, he did not look at her, but 
slowly unfastened the clasp of the long wide 
cloak, not unlike that of the traditional witch, 
which he wore, and then threw it with character- 
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rich- colored curtains were | 








istic carelessness, dripping as it was, upon a gilt 
chair. Then turning suddenly and facing her, he 


said: 

“T came, Elinor, because I have something to 
say to you.” 

There was something in his look and his tone 
which made his cousin pause in her instinctive 
movement to remove the wet cloak to a more 
suitable place. 

“To tell me? At this hour? Is it bad news, 
Hugh ?” while the bright, half-mocking expression 
of her face faded. 

Hugh looked down and frowned, as if consid- 
ering her question. 

“Yes,” he answered at Jast, thoughtfully and 
moodily, “it is bad news indeed.” 

Then he moved toward the fire-place, and 
crossed his arms upon the mantel-piece and rest- 
ed his brow against them, looking downward into 
the bright little fire. 

Mrs. Treherne stood quite still, her eyes rivet- 
ed on him with the painful eagerness of expect- 
ant fear. She gave that swift agonized sweep 
over all vulnerable points which most people 
have done in the shadow of some great but as 
yet undefined calamity. Her sister in India! 

“Annie! Oh, Hugh, is it about Annie ?” 
cried, faintly. 

“ Annie,” he repeated, tossing his head impa- 
tiently, as if to shake aside an obtrusive idea. “I 
know nothing about Annie; it is of vourself I 
would speak.” 

Mrs. Treherne gave a little gasp of relief. She 
sank gladly into a chair near him, and leaning 
back, pressed her hands to her forehead. 

“Oh, how you frightened me, Hugh!” she said, 
with a little laugh, which was rather tremulous. 
“ Well, what is it? Have I lost all my fortune ?” 
!? answered Hugh, with an ac- 


she 


“ Your fortune ! 
cent whose withering scorn it would be difficult 
to give any idea of. ‘ Would I have come at 
such an hour and in such a night to tell you of 
such «a paltry loss as that?” 

He began striding across the room, leaving wet 
foot-marks at every step. 

“Oh, my dear Hugh,” cried Mrs. Treherne, 
recalled suddenly by this sight to hospitable 
thoughts, “what am I thinking of? You are 
soaking wet. The servants have not yet gone to 
bed. You must have a hot bath and dry clothes, 
and then—” 

Before she had finished her sentence, and just 
as she was rising, he thrust her back with the 
firm pressure of his palm on her shoulder. 

“For God’s sake hold your peace, Elinor!” he 
said, with the impatience of one who suffers. “Do 
not talk, do not think, just now of such trifles. 
You make my task twice as difficult as it is.” 

He drew a chair roughly toward him, and rest- 
ing his arms upon the back of it, and leaning for- 
ward so that his face was only a little higher than 
his cousin’s, and his dark troubled eyes could 
meet directly her attentive and anxious gaze, he 
said : 

“Elinor, look back to the time of your child- 
hood, when you lived an orphan girl in my fa- 
ther’s house.” 

“T do, Hugh, nearly every day,” said Mrs. Tre- 
herne, as if humoring him. “It was a delightful 
time. Everybody spoiled me except you, Hugh; 
and, strange to say, I loved you best of all.” 

“T think I loved you better even than the oth- 
ers did, Elinor, but differently. You were a pret- 
ty plaything to them: you were an immortal soul 
to me.” 

“I felt that difference myself, Hugh. I did 
feel I had a soul when I was with you, and I felt 
you had one. I never could believe the others 
had.” 

“There are some people,” he continued, “ for 
whom the glass we all see through darkly is 
clearer than for others. It is no merit in them, 
only a gift—a talent for which they shall cer- 
tainly give account. I think it was so with us; 
and that drew us together, different as we were. 
You were a winsome creature whom everybody 
liked; I, ungracious and unlovable to everybody 
but you. So it happened that I talked to you as 
I talked to nobody else ; of my doubts and fears 
and my glimpses of the truth. I tried to teach 
you what I had learned to believe in; a great re- 
ality behind the vain shadow of the senses; a still 
small voice speaking to every man tliat is born 
into the world; a light shining in the darkness, 
but uncomprehended by the darkness.” 

“T wonder what I should have become with- 
out you, Hugh; an atheist, I think ; such heathens 
we all were at Hazelby except you.” 

“T often wondered if you really understood 
what I said, till one dav—Elinor, I want vou to 
try and think of that day—when I left Hazelby 
for good. I think of it often enough, on fine 
mornings when the trees are green and the rooks 
are cawing above me. I remember my last look 
up the long avenue, and—I wince. You were 
out riding when my father and I were together 
in the study, but you know how the matter ended. 
He said I must promise to take orders and acc?pt 
the family living, as I had always been intended 
to, or I must leave his house then and there for- 
ever. I chose the last, and went. Before I left 
home, however, my brothers one and all had as- 
sured me I was a fool. Even Morgan—the tutor, 
you know, an- honest fellow if a narrow one— 
asked me if I was quite sure I was not led by 
temper rather than principle. When one is still 
young and unhardened, the want of sympathy 
tells. I should have failed in the trial, as many 
a better man has done before me, if it had not 
been for you, Elinor. . When I heard your quick 
steps behind me in the avenue, when I turned and 
saw your girl’s face with great tears running 
down it, I thought you had come to beg me to 
go back. If you had, so level swung the balance, 
I think I should have gone. Great power was 
put into your baby hands that day, and nobly 
did you use it, You encouraged me; you praised 
we for what I was doing; you wished me god- 
speed, It was all that | wanted—to’ fecl that 





one human creature saw things as I did, and knew 
that I was right. Often when I think of what 
you were to me that day, I pray God to reward 
it sevenfold unto your bosom.” 

He ceased, and for a moment covered his eyes 
with his hand. 

“Why do you wish me to think of this to- 
night, Hugh?” asked Mrs. Treherne, impressed 
but puzzled. 

He looked up again, and went on: “TI will tell 
you why. Of the girl who could do this thing, 
who was permitted, remember, to do it, more was 
to be expected than of other women. I told you 
that, even as I thanked you. I charged you that 
you should walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with you were so evidently called. And vou, as 
you cried and kissed me at the last, promised 
me that you would do this, Do you remember, 
Elinor 2” 

“Yes, Hugh.” 

“T have come through storm and pain to-night, 
Elinor, to ask you how you have kept this prom- 
ise.” 

“Why to-night, Hugh ?” 

“ After that day we saw no more of each other 
for many years. I heard of you sometimes; I 
knew that vou were married, and I knew whom 
you married. Iwas glad, and I felt at rest about 
vou. And then he was taken from you, and I 
came to see you in your grief. I thought you 
changed but unspoiled. I came to live near you, 
and saw you from time to time. 1 was not satis- 
tied with what I saw. The world spoke well of 
you—too well. Your life seemed too smooth; I 
saw no sign of effort; and yet the right way is 
narrow and steep. I spoke my misgivings out 
to you sometimes. Oftener I stifled them, and 
trusted that it was better with you than I thought. 
To-day I learn that it was worse. You have walk- 
ed heedlessly because confidently, Elinor,” he call- 
ed in a terrible voice, “and you have fallen.” 

““What do you mean, Hugh ?” said his cousin, 
in a voice so low it was almost a whisper. 

“God chooses strange tools for His work some- 
times, Elinor. Believe that I am His messenger 
to-night, and answer me as you would Him. Is 
there not a great sin Jring in your heart, nourish- 
ed by vanity, and is not that sin envy and hatred 
of the child her father committed to your care ?” 

“Hugh!” 

“Tf not, then tell me the reason of your piti- 
less anger against her? The real reason. Do 
not palter with me as you have paltered with oth- 
er people and with your own conscience. I will 
not be put aside with fine words. I care nothing 
for what the world holds fitting or not fitting. 
Her love was innocent, or it was not. You dare 
not say that it was not. Her only fault was, then, 
her concealment of it. Was that.fault altogeth- 
er hers? How was it, Elinor, that the child who 
drank, as it were, of your cup and ate of your 
bread, and should have lain in your bosom, dared 
not tell you of her love? You must have failed 
toward her before she failed toward you. Your 
first debt to her was love. Did you try to pay it? 
Perhaps she was not lovable. What of that? 
You and I require of God that He should love 
us. Is it because we are lovable? Heaven help 
us! You let dislike creep into your heart. What 
did it grow to? Be brave, be true to yourself, 
and look into the secrets of your heart. You 
can read them better than any man can. You 
did not love him, I believe; you did not care for 
his love; but they say admiration is sometimes 
as much to a woman as love. From this root of 
bitterness what evil has sprung, bringing you 
lower than others—you who stood so high above 
them! Elinor, it is a hard thing to give up home 
and father and friends as I did that day, but I 
know it is a harder thing to confess that one is 
grievously in the wrong. Yet I ask you in God’s 
name to do that thing, and I have misunderstood 
you all my life if you do not do it.” 

There was silence in the room. The flames 
fluffed pleasantly in the grate, and a cinder fell 
with a soft noise on the polished tiled hearth. 
Without, the tempest roared unappeased, and its 
cry was as the cry of a soul in torment, 

Mrs. Treherne was half sitting, half kneeling. 
She had fallen forward upon the table before 
her, her face buried in her crossed arms. Hugh 
watched that beautiful bent head in a torture of 
impatience. Was it anger that hid her face from 
him? At last—how long it seemed till then !— 
she moved, and half raised herself, and looked 
at him. When he saw her face he knew that he 
had not spoken in vain. She smiled to him, but 
it was such a smile as is born in anguish. Then 
she spoke, but not in her own words: “Thou 
turn’st mine eves into my very soul, and there I 
see such black and grained spots as will not leave 
their tinct.” 

Then he went and sat down by the fire, resting 
his elbows upon his knees and his head upon his 
palms. Great drops stood on his brow, and he 
felt exhausted, as if after a long physical strug- 
gle. The last five minutes had tried this strong 
man more than three hours’ battling with the 
storm, For several minutes neither spoke, and 
nothing was heard but the gentle fire noises and 
the raging of the winds. It was Mrs. Treherne 
who broke the silence. In the tone of her voice 
alone there was pathetic meaning. Contrasted 
with the voice which had greeted her cousin, it 
was like a crushed beside a blooming flower, 
Yet there was no sound of tears in it: 

“Do vou quite despise me, Hugh ?” 

‘“‘Despise you, Elinor ?” he repeated, solemnly. 
“Why do you ask me that? Did I speak harsh- 
ly to you, Elinor? I called to you as I would 
have called to any one in danger, and my voice 
is hard and ungracious, like my own nature that 
all these years of discipline and grace have not 
yet been able to sweeten. I am so ungentle that 
I often frighten people when I mean. to serve 
them. How much even of your short-comings 
may be laid to my charge! My sins may have 
darkened the light I tried to bring you. In the 
soul that knows much of itself, Elinor, thete is 








no place for contempt of any other.” He was 
silent for a little, and then said, rising, “I must 
go now.” 

“Already! Oh, not yet! 


Have you nothing 
more to say to me? 


Will you not give me some 
advice? I need help so much.” 

“No, Elinor,” he answered, looking down at 
her with eyes as meltingly tender as some min- 
utes before they had been stern; “you want no 
more help from me. The cloud between you and 
heaven is gone. In what you have before you 
your own judgment will guide you better than 
mine.” Then he put out his large thin hand and 
rested it softly on her drooping head. “God 
bless and strengthen you, Elinor, and give you 
peace! God bless and comfort and strengthen 
you, Elinor, and give you peace !” 

She put up her slender hand and drew his 
down, and he felt the fervent pressure of her 
soft lips on his rough skin. He felt, too, the 
warm wet touch of tears, and saw her whole 
frame shaken by the almost convulsive tremor 
that accompanies the weeping of those who sel- 
dom weep. 


The storm was over when Mrs. Glentworth 
looked out next morning. The sun was shining, 
the sky was brightly blue, and great white clouds 
went trooping past. The wrecked flower beds 
and the broken boughs and Jeaves innumerable 
scattered wildly over turf and gravel showed 
what the night had been; and yet what a morn- 
ing had it prepared—keen, pure, and shimmering 
with the sparkling rain-drops on every leaf and 
blade. Mrs. Glentworth stood for some minutes 
contemplating this “clear shining,” in an un- 
wontedly pensive mood, Perhaps that was why 
it reminded her of the smile that shines through 
tears 

‘*A note from Newlands, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Glentworth hastily took the note from the 
salver and tore it open. This is what she read, in 
Mrs. Treherne’s clear, beautifully formed hand- 
writing : 





“Dear Mrs. Grenrwortn,—Does not the 
psalmist say that truth comes in the night sea- 


son? I was wrong yesterday, and you were 
right. Forgive me, and to show that you do, 


come up as soon as you can and advise me how 
best to arrange this matter for Louise’s happi- 
ness. Iam ready now to be guided by you. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“Ecrnorn TREHERNE.”’ 
“ She is a good woman, after all,” thought Mrs. 


Glentworth, with moist eyes. “I am so glad!” 
THE END. 





PARIS FASHIONS 
[From Our Own Corrrsronvenr. | 
P Bppmngesee ie there was a fixed shape for win- 
ter wrappings, which was worn by every lady 
at all times of the day. Now there is a different 


shape for every hour, and, so to speak, for every 
wearer. 





For visiting there are numerous small mantles 
like the dress, or of one of the two stuffs of which 
a dress is almost invariably composed, or else 
velvet scarfs bordered with a narrow band of 
fur, or even lace mantles. Over all these are 
worn plain large cloaks which are thrown off in 
the anteroom. The velvet scarfs are not all 
straight; they are pleated behind both at the 
top and bottom, and the pleats are concealed by 
a rich passementerie ornament. Small mantles 
are also made of light-colored velvet: nothing 
can be prettier than one of these mantles of 
changeable pink and gray velvet edged with 
chinchilla. Many also are trimmed with em- 
broidery wrought in silk. 

In the morning and for walking, on the econ- 
trary, those who wish to be in the fashion wear 
inconspicuous wrappings that do not strike the 
eve. These are rather short jackets with some- 
what high sleeves, fastened at the throat by a 
metal clasp, and cut away so as to show a vest or 
plastron; or often a very wide belt of the same 
color as the jacket lining is sewed at the under- 
arm seams and closed in front, either with a 
large metal buckle or with three or four artistic 
metal buttons, 

For driving, very long cloaks are worn, made of 
silk or wool, brocaded or embroidered; in the 
latter case, embroidery mixed with gold and col- 
ored designs even is allowable. For evening 
wear, for theatres and soirées, there are large 
cloaks of ciselé velvet, traversed with silk em- 
broidery, such as spiders’ webs, macaroons, ete. 

Large sleeveless sacques are also worn in the 
morning of coarse woollen stuff, with fine stripes 
of several dark colors on a plain dark ground; 
these have no trimming or ornament of any kind, 
save a small velvet collar, around which the 
sacque is gathered, and a simple but artistic met- 
al clasp which fastens it at the throat. 

Embroidery is the ruling fashion of the day. 
Everything, absolutely everything, is embroid- 
ered, and all kinds of embroidery imaginable 
are in vogue. Tulle is embroidered with beads 
and metal braid, and this tulle is used on satin 
or velvet bonnets ; velvet, silk, and wool mantles 
are embroidered; so are dresses of silk, wool, 
and, for evening, gauze, tulle, and crape; even 
velveteen, which is much worn both for skirts 
and polonaises, is embroidered with tiny figures ; 
stockings and shoes are embroidered, and so, it 
is said, will be gloves, both of kid and of silk, 
which some leaders of fashion intend to wear for 
home toilettes. Lastly, almost all vests, whether 





of kid, silk, wool, or velvet, are embroidered. 
Grandfather vests willbe worn for evening, made 
of light-colored silk with brocaded designs, and 
all these designs will be re-embroidered with silk, 
and gold, steel, and silver thread. The most beau- 
tiful effect is produced by the assemblage of these 
three netals, used either as cords or beads. When 
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the vests are not of very rich stuff, they are set off 
by costly buttons, elaborate embroidery, or pre- 
cious stones. 

Fancy is always and everywhere the theme on 
which the fashion of the winter will execute the 
most unheard-of variations. To speak only of 
= corsages of ball dresses, there is to be a re- 

val of the bertha with which they were trimmed 
in ; enn years. But this will not be at all the 
bertha of those days: on the right side of the 
corsage the lace will be pleate 1 like a fichu, while 
on the left it will be put on plain, as in the old- 
fashioned bertha; and on the latter is placed 
half-wreath of flowers, beginning at the middle 
of the back and stopping in front in the middle 
of the bust, instead of extending all the way 
around as of old. Fancy a very long garland of 
flowers fastened at the middle of the back, then 
sarried around to the bust in such a manner as 
to form a vest or plastron of flowers ; then sepa- 
rating again from the waist and extending down 
the skirt, which it loops unequally on each side. 
Inequality in everything is the motto of fashion. 
Over-skirts are long on one side and short on the 
other, or falling on one side and draped on the 
other; if one side has a bow or a flower, the other 
has none. Inequality and change—these are the 
two words that sum up the taste of the dav; no 
two things must be alike. To avoid always wear- 
ing the same vest and dress together, a number 
of vests are made of China erape, which exactly 
fit over the original vest, and which permit a lady 
to vary her toilette according to circumstances. 


These transferable vests are light-colored—pink, 
blue, vert d’eau, ete. 
Jersey waists, first adopted and then aban- 


doned, will be more than ever in vogue this win- 
ter. The most elegant will be embroidered with 
flowers or leaves in silk or wool mixed with gold 
threads. They will match in color the ground of 
the figured skirt with which they 





are worn, or 
else one of the colors of the design; or again 


they will be of a wholly different color. 

There is little change in children’s dresses as 
to the general features, but in details the variety 
is infinite. Wide sashes half covering the waists 
will be much worn both by little girls and misses, 
and also by little boys while still in frocks; that 
is, until they are three or four These 


sashes or else of moiré 


vears old, 
are made of heavy faille, 

The small bhigh-shouldered capes which were 
worn last winter to such excess are now hardly 
ever seen, being replaced by large square collars, 
which, no real existence, being 
simulated by embroidery, consisting of tiny palin 
leaves worked with silk or beads, Sleeve cuffs 
to match simulated in the same manner. 
This kind of trimming is used only on corsi 
made of plain material, and is often completed 
by similar embroidery on the bottom of the skirt 
some twenty-four II 
has basque skirts, these are also trimmed with 
narrow embroidery to match, 

A novelty in dress waists is one which is tied 
together, In other 
waist lining is buttoned together like the waist 
itself, then the outside pleated and trimmed 
from top to bottom with ribbons which are tied 
together, Many waists are fastened on the side, 
or pleated and double-breasted. Belted waists 
are much worn, the belt being fastened with a 
buckle, a double clasp, or huge round buttons in 
the shape of grelots. 

It is very difficult to deseribe the shape of the 
bonnets in preparation. Indeed, for most of them 
there is no fixed shape. The milliners mould 
them with their fingers, denting them in here and 
there, and putting a flower in this hollow, a fea- 
ther on that elevation, and gold-headed pins ev- 
erywhere. Silk, lace, tulle, velvet, cloth, felt, 
feathers, gold—everything, in short, is used for 
the trimming of these bonnets. It is said that 
they are to be made of strips of cloth pinked 
and set one above another.. This is an excellent 
idea; a lady on taking off her bonnet will only 
need to hang it by her escritoire and she will 
have a capacious and convenient pen-wiper close 
at hand. The majority of round hats will have the 
unbecoming high crowns. For the rest, the ca- 
pote will be the style most generally worn, and 
the varieties of which are innumerable, 
being invented every day. The black lace ca- 
potes worn this autuinn are often trimmed with 
gold; and often, too, with a rather large lace veil, 
which falls over the left side, being held in place 
by some ornament, such as a ribbon, flower, wing 
clasp, ete. 

Changeable wool, silk, and even velvet stuffs 
are still much worn; so are figured stuffs of all 
kinds, sprinkled with real or simulated embroid- 
ery. EMMELINE RayMonp. 
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Chrysanthemum Design. 
See illustration on page 692. 

MPNAIS graceful design may be used for, chair 

backs, the ends of table scarfs, buffet or bu- 
reau covers, lambrequins, or as a border for cur- 
tains and portiéres. For chair backs or tidies, 
linen or pongee is the most suitable material. 
The chrysanthemums may be worked in shades 
of red, lilac, or yellow; for the leaves, two or 
three shades of olive green may be used. The 
work can be done in either silks or erewels, or a 
combination of both may be made very effective. 
Should pongee be the material. chosen to work 
upon, silks are preferable to crewels, the flowers 
and leaves being vety effective in side stitch. 
This stitch is a long.and short stitch, worked; like 
stem stitch, diagonally. Attention should be 
paid to the coloring of the flowers, for which two 
or three shades of the’same hue may be used in 
each flower, the centre of which should be filled 
with French knots of a good yellow, not too light 
a tint. More than one color can be used for the 
flowers, but it is considered better to work them 
in different shades of a single color, and they are 
equally pretty in yellows, reds, or lilacs, 




















The leaves look very well when worked in out- 
line, and the flowers may also be embroidered in 
that way, but of course the effect is finer if the 
embroidery be in solid stem stitch, or in long and 
short side stitch, prettily shaded. The stems 
should be worked in an olive brown, care being 
taken not to make them too pronounced in color. 
The coloring of the border on either side of this 
design should be similar to that of either the 
leaves or the flowers.. The style of the embroid- 
ery should also accord with that of the flowers 
or leaves. In order to enhance the beauty of the 
work, the background is sometimes darned with a 
pretty shade of gold silk, the effect of which is 
very rich, The darning should be horizontal, and 
the stitches taken not too closely together, 
on the right side, with very little on the wrong. 

This is one of the favorite designs of the New 
York Society of Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty- 
first Street, where it can be obtained, with ma- 
terials for working. 


long 








Silk Muslin Fichu. 
See illustration on page 693. 


Tus fichu is made of a bias piece of white silk mus- 
lin a yard and three-quarters long and half a yard 
deep, sloped to a point at the ends, which is edged 
with lace frills headed by a narrow lace beading. It 
is folded through the middle and tied loosely at the 
front. 


Plain and Figured Alpaca Dress. 


See illustration on page 693. 


Tur skirt of this costume is of changeable red and 
blue figured alpaca, with a wide border of dark bine 
velvet at the bottom, and a narrow pleating of plain 
alpaca set on the foundation skirt beneath. The dra- 
pery and basque are of the plain alpaca, the latter 
having a figured vest, and revers and deep cuffs of 
dark blue velvet. 


Uncut Velvet and Tapestry Wool Dress, 
See illustration on page 693 


Tuts dress is composed of a skirt of black uneut 
velvet, with drapery and basque of silver gray and 
black tapestry-figured wool. The skirt has a cash- 
mere foundation, bordered with two narrow velvet 
pleatings, and with the velvet above mounted in a 
plain deep flounce. The drapery is long and ample, 
and is looped to the waist on the left side, and some- 
what lower on the right. The pointed basque has a 
tapering vest of pleated velvet, and velvet collar and 
cults, 


Mignardise Braid and Crochet Edging. 


See illustration on page 693. 


Tuts edging is worked with fine thread on a founda- 
tion of mignardise braid in rows as follows: Ist row. 

-Work 2 single crochet separated by 5 chain stitches 
in the firet 2 loops of the braid, * 7 chain, 2 double 
crochet in the foilowing 3d loop, 2 double in the next 
4th loop, catch together with 2 double the following 
4th and 5th loops, twice work S double in the follow- 
ing 4th loop, connect to the stitch before the first 2 
double, 6 ¢ che iin, connecting the 3d to the 5th of the 
preceding 7 chain, 1 single In the following 8d loop, 5 
chain, connecting the middle one to the middle one of 
the opposite 5 chain, 9 single se parated by 3 chain in 
the next 9 loops, 5 chain, L single in the next loap 
repeat from *. 2d row.—»* 8 fourfold crochet int 1“ 
sume loop of the next 5 chain to which the opposite 
5 chain were connected, 8 chain, 1 double around the 
following second 8 chain, 8 chain, 4 times by turns 2 
chain and 1 short double around the next 8 ch iin, 3 
chain, 1 double around the following 8 chain, 8 chain; 
repeat from *. 8d row.—Following the jilustration, 
work along the opposite side of the braid in the same 
pattern as in the Ist row, but instead of the 3 chain 
separating the 9 single work 5. 4th row.— x 1 single 
around the next free 5 chain, 7 times by taurus 5 chain 
and 1 single around the following 5 chain, 2 chain; 
repeat from *. 





HISTORICAL COSTUMES. 
dae illustration on page 696 shows several 

representative figures of the historical wax- 
works which formed one of the most interesting 
features of the recent Health Exhibition in Lon- 
don, and which were designed to illustrate the 
civil costumes of England from the Conqueror 
to “the first gentleman of Europe.” These cos- 
tumes were the result of much labor and seareh, 
and were executed under the personal direction 
of Mr. Lewis Wingfield, who ranks among the 
highest living authorities in matters of this kind. 
Having made his selections of periods to illus- 
trate, omitting certain reigns in which no nota- 
ble changes occurred, he made water-color de- 
signs from different books of reference, the com- 
pilers of which had in turn gone to missals, 
church windows, crests, caricatures, prints, ete. 
The stuffs were selected with great care by Mr. 
Wingfield, the boots being made in London, and 
the hats and hosiery in Paris. The gloves were 
most troublesome, on account of the intricacies 
and niceties to be observed, some lacing up at 
the back of the hand, and others at the side, 
while some, again, ran up the arm, as is the pre- 
sent fashion. 

The show was arranged in the form of an out- 
er and inner horseshoe, the outer row presenting 
the historical and modern uniforms of the differ- 
ent branches of the military service, together 
with the foreign uniforms, while the inner tier 
was composed of wax figures arrayed in the cos- 


tumes of William I, Henry I, Henry IIL, Ed- 
ward I, Richard IL, Henry VI., Edward IV., 
Henry VII, Henry VIIL., Elizabeth, James L, 
Charles I., Commonwealth, Charles IL, Anne, 
George IL, George IIL, and George IV., some 
three or four figures being assigned to each 
period. 


The figures came from the modeller complete ; 
the head, neck, arms, and hands were of wax, 
and were fixed on a trunk made of rough can- 
vas. Most of the figures had no legs, and were 
fixed on a frame-work hidden by the ample folds 
of the dress. _The costumes were the work of 
an accomplished modiste. Few people have any 
idea of the trouble needed for such an undertak- 
ing. For example, among the figures was an old 
beggar-woman of the time of Edward IV., who 
stood covered from the weather by a coarse serge 
cloak and petticoat, worn, tattered, and covered 
with mud. The stuff was the very coarsest that 
could be got, which was put into cold water, hung 
out for a few days, and exposed to rough usage. 
The pieces were then fitted to her shrunken body, 











and daubed with fuller’s-earth to produce the | 
muddy effect. | 

A figure of George IV.’s time was of a young 
lady in a light gossamer muslin dress covered 
with green flowers—a walking dress much affect 
ed by the fashionable ladies of the day—which 
hung so limp and close to her body as to produce 
the effect of being almost her only garment. 
The dress was dampened in order to make it | 
cling more closely to the figure. And yet a fur 
muff and boa were worn with this dress to protect 
the arms and neck from the east wind, to which 
the rest of the body was fully exposed. 

The huge “ tetes” worn in the Georgian period, 
one of which is shown in our illustrations, were 
enormous constructions, made with great labor, 
of real hair, gray mixed with a little light-colored 
hair, powdered, and built over a frame of cork- 
work made to fit the head. These were only worn 
on great occasions, and were enriched with jewels 

Among the notable figures in the illustrations 
will be remarked the Saxon shepherd, clad in 
sheep-skins, of the time of William the Conquer- 
the fantastic head-dresses, slashed and be- 
frogged dresses, and pointed shoes of the time of 
Richard IT. ; the lady whose head-dress suggests 
some such title as “Half a gale—all sails set,” 
and the Cavalier, with sleeves inordinately slash- 
ed, and canoe-like shoes, the tips of which ave 
fastened to his legs with a chain, of the epoch of 
Edward IV.; the lovely Lady Bacon, in the most 
exaggerated style of ruff of the Elizabethan age ; 
the Puritan dame of the Commonwealth ; and the 
fops and belles of the Georgian reigns. 


or; 





DISEASES OF CATS. 
+R. EDWIN M. HALE, of Chicago, to whom we 
| are indebted for the following information 
concerning the diseases of cats, says that cats are 
subject to nearly as many diseases as the human 
race. But while the diseases of nearly all other 
animals have been studied with great cave, those 
of the cat have been neglected, except by a few 
admirers of that animal. Yet there are thousands 
of people who would highly value any practical 
information in order that they might save the 
life or health of a loved pet or valuable mouser. 
Cats soon show when they are ill. Almost the 
first svmptom is neglect of their usual toilette 
A cat which neglects to wash and clean itself is 
surely ill, Another prominent symptom is a 
rough condition of the fur. 
smooth and but appears to stand 
straight from the skin. A hot nose is a pretty 
sure sign that a cat is feverish or has some in- 
flammation somewhere. We will enumerate a 
few of the disorders of cats in the order of their 
frequeney, and briefly the treatment 
adopted by others, together with our own expe- 

rience. 
Convulsions, 








The hair is no longer 


glossy, out 


suggest 


Fits.—Among the causes of fits 
the principal is overfeeding with meat, especially 
when voung. Cats should have but a small quan 
tity of meat once a day. The best diet for 
under a vear old is milk, oatmeal and milk, 
plain bread and milk. Fits are generally of such 
short duration that but little ean be done for in- 
stant relief. If they last more than a minute, a 
whiff of chloroform or ether or ammonia may do 
good. To prevent a cat from running into the 
fire, or injuring furniture or ornaments, throw a 
shawl or a sheet over it, and hold it quiet. The 
preventive or after-treatment is most important. 
The diet must be carefully watched. If the cat 
is fat, put it on a low diet; if poor and lean, give 
it milk and a little raw meat regularly twice a 
day. If the fits are caused by worms, give san- 
tonin (one-tenth of a grain in milk every three or 
four hours) for several days. If the eat is poor 
and serawny, give half a tea-spoonful of cod-liver 
oil three times a day. 

Cats often have attacks of delirium, 
be mistaken for fits. It is discovered with star- 
ing bristling fur, rushing here and there 
in a frantie manner, and ends by plunging into a 
dark corner mewing piteously. Put on a thick 
pair of gloves, grasp the cat firmly by the nape 
of the neck, wrap a shawl round the body, then 
with a pair of sharp scissors clip or slit one of 
the ears slightly in the thin part, and with a 
sponge or rag wet it with warm water to increase 
the flow of blood: a few drops will give relief. 
Put the cat then into a cool*quiet place, and 
allow it to remain undisturbed for several hours, 
or all day. When cats are teething this delirium 
often occurs. Feed with warm milk, not cream, 
and sparingly, for a few days. 

Give cats plenty of water to drink 
to eat. A lady writer on cats says: 
never prosper without grass to eat. 
them a panacea for nearly all ills. They eat it 
to keep the stomach in good order. It cools the 
blood, prevents humors, and aids digestion.” 

It is supposed that eating grass helps the cat 
to get rid of the hair which it swallows in the 
process of washing, which tends to form hard 
balls and interfere with digestion, causing fever, 
fits, vomiting, and dysentery. The grass acts as 
a lubricant like castor-oil. 

Apoplery.—If a eat suddenly becomes stupid, 
sleeps heavily, and can not be roused, and breathes 
with a snore, it has apoplexy.. Bleed from the 
ear, and give one-tenth drop of opium (laudanum) 
every half-hour. 

For inflamed eyes apply locally a wash of weak 
borax and water, or a few grains of alum or sul- 
phate of zinc to a tea-cupful of water. After 
satching cold, cats will sneeze and show all the 
symptoms of influenza. They may have 
throat, with dyphtheritic symptoms, which they 
eatch from children so affected. Wrap the throat 
in flannel wet with casmoline, and give a few 
grains of sulphite of soda in water. 

Fat meat, too much liver or oysters, may cause 
diarrheea, which will soon reduce the cat to a 
skeleton, and end in dysentery and death, A few 
grains of bismuth will often arrest it, 
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Cats with Kittens.—If a eat is roughly handled 


or knocked about while pregnant, she may mis- 


carry or suffer much during confinement. Some- 
times the kittens are The cat should 
be well and regularly fed and properly housed. 
Never | 


once, 


still-born. 


ve so cruel as to destroy all her kittens at 
Always at of her babies 
until an age when it can find other food than its 
mother’s milk. A cat deprived of all its voung 
may suffer from painful engorgement and inflam- 
mation of the breasts, which result in fever and 
delirium. If all the litter be born dead, and no 
other kitten can be procured to nurse the be- 
reaved mother, a little camphorated oil or phyto- 
lacea cerate should be rubbed on the If 
she has fever, al- 
ternately, If and it is desirable 


leave least one 





y 


breasts, 


give her aconite and belladonna 


the mother dies, 


to raise the kittens by hand, give them a little 
new milk sweetened with brown sugar, As a 
substitute for the mother’s licking, rub them with 
& sponge squeezed out nearly dry after being 
dipped In Warm soapy water. 


Some physicians pretend to take 


offe nse if 
asked to prescribe for a cat or other animal, 
but none need feel any lack of dignity in doing 


a humane act. The physician has no moral ot 
human right to refuse to preset ibe 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 











ANNIF, Scusoriper, ann MANY Orners are referred, 
for questions concerning etiquette, entertainmenta, 
table manners and customs, etc., to Manners and Social 
Usages, which will be sent by Harper & Brothers on 
Receipes of $1. 

PD. B.S.—Gros grains and ottoman repped silks are 
used vy Worth in preference to satin. They are com- 
bined with velvet. 

Y.—The bridemaid should have a travelling ¢ dress 
similar to that of the bride in color, Brown and 
ive used for such dresses, snd cloth is the material. 
The Bazar introdneed into this country the makiny of 
antique lace now so much used for tidies, curtains, ete., 
to which you probably refer. 

H. M. 'T.—Consuit the volume, Manners and Social 
Usages, for answers to all your inquiries about wed- 
dings, curds, ete. 

F anoy.—The skirt will be appropriate with a slight 
demi-train, a square-necked basque, or a low pointed 
Wwalst. 

Suuver.—Do not alter or retrim your cloak. You 
will have to use your whole name, as you suggest, in 
order to designate yourself, 

Evrir R.—Use your silk fora full and loosely pleated 
skirt, and have a gray or prune-colored cloth polonaise, 
Use braid on your brown cloth in ways described in 





the New York Fashions. 

up with velvet and some 

than vou ir N iin tailor suit. 
Mu L.—The 


Make your chocolate cloth 


gilt braid, in ampler style 


article von mention is out of print. 


Ph nae 8 ion Book for Travellers is the best guide- 
book that we know of 
Constant Reapver.—-We do not give addresses or 


recommend schools in this column, 
H. L. ¢ ily dangerons to t 


The 


C is big 


irsenic for 
artnned constitution 


ike 
the complexion, 
= death. 


resuits are 


E. R.—A pattern and illustration of a small boy's 
ene th trousers under a kilt was given in Bazar No. 
17, Vol. XVII. 

A. W. S.—Your letter signed “ Trixie” was: not re- 
ct ived. 
Mavup.—Long ulsters of plain, striped, or checked 


cloth will be worn with full 
gathered below the middle forms. Your Langtry tur- 
ban can be used as itis. A bang slightly waved and 
a low coil at the back will suit you. 

Manrourrite.—Press your front 
forehead by a bandage worn after 
your hair and until you have 
your hair will then be pressed flat, and you will not 
need a net. There is nothing new in gloves. Long- 
waisted corsets are the fashion at present. 

Sunsoriser.—Use the curtains you have seen in the 
shops for portiéres, and get plush or plain cloth with 
contrasting borders for your windows. Cretonnes ure 
festooned slightly, and held back by gimp bands. 

Op Scnsortmer.—Use your cashmere for a basque 
and deep over-skirt with a silk or a velveteen lower 
skirt. Have a bronze cloth jacket to wear with it, and 
put some bronze and gilt braid in it. The steel bat- 
tons will answer. Use the breast and feathers on a 
bronze felt round hat. 

Lisourn.—-Collars and cuffs of mull, but not bonnet 
strings, are suitable for mourning. 

Scsscriner.—Use your black satin by all means, as 
many very rich dresses are being made of it, but when 
buying new choose either ottoman reps or heavy gros 


back laid in pleats or else 





hair close to your 
you have dressed 
completed your toilette; 


grain. Plain silk means not figured, not brocaded silk, 
but simple gros grain, faille, etc. 

Jyssir.—Get gros grain for your black dress, Use 
the veil as it The announcement cards are sufti- 





cient, and will insure you visits. The bridal train is al 
most three yards long 
. C.—A long half-fitted redingote with pleats in 
back and front, and a pointed hood, will be pretty for 
a plaid cloak for a girl of fourteen years. 
Youne Lapy Sunscemer.—Do not alter either of 
your closks. Put cuffs, and collar of Astra- 
khan on your cloth cloak. The velvet round hat will 


a border, 


be stylish, 

Stnoenke Apmirer.—The shade is thet of dark red 
dahlias. 

Sevremurn.—Get lustreless black repped silk, and 
wear a plush cloak. Use folds and pleatings of the 


silk for trimming it. You can now wear almost any 
all-black material, as girls of seventeen do not wear 
very deep mourning, and it may be very light mourr- 
ing in the second year. The kid vests in Jerseys are 


all éern. Y 
Auice.—Get dotted or sprigged muslin and any 
heavy Make the dressing-table by the design de- 





scribed in Bazar No. 87, Vol. XVIL., 
be found. 

$. D.—A cloth jacket of dark brown, blue, or black 
is the most useful garment for general wear in the 
spring and fall. Heavy fringe of jet and chenille is 
preferred to lace for trimming a mantle at this season 
ad the year. 

—We do not furnish addresses to our readers. 

i D. 8.—Your sample is one kind of Biarritz cloth. 

W. Y. Y.—Use brown cashmere for a basque and 
drapery on a pleated skirt of your checked silk. 

Apeir.—Any handsome visiting costume will be 
suitable at a noon wedding. 

Ss. V. D.—A dinner dress for a lady of forty years 
should have a train resting on the floor about a yard. 
A demi-train is half a yard longer than the ordinary 
walking skirt, and a three-quarter train adds half this 
——_ 

. R.—The doctor's meaning, we suppose, is that 
the healthier a woman is, the greater is her beauty. 

Rurvumatisma.—Your locket was prebably made at 
Bellagio. We can give you no information about the 
price = the articles you mention. 

M. C. C.—Get white China cr: ape, 
York Wacktess of Bazar No. 40, V 

Norwoov.—The “ head of the 
cupied by the gentleman of the house. 

p. W. M.—Combine with plain velvet, and use some 
cord passementerie for trimming. 

Cc. K. O.—To lengthen your seal-skin sacque have it 
bordered with fur of another kind. Consult a pro- 
nouncing dictionary. 

Sunsogiuer.—An embroidered opera cloak will be 
stylish. Bustles and skirts that bang full over a foun- 
dation skirt will be worn again. You will find many 
illustrations and descriptions of tailor suits in late Ba- 
zars. Braid cloth suits, but do not embroider them. 


where details will 





and consult New 
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LEFT IN THE LURCH. 
By BARNET PHILLIPS. 


MORE miserable set of women, a half-doz- 
SA en of us, never was found. That “ Brilliant 
Coruscation, The Silver Stars,” had spurted, then 
flickered, and finally smouldered. Lysander Hig- 
gins had run away, leaving Mrs. Lysander in 
pawn. Just as if she could have been of the 
least possible use to us! Poor creature! it was 
not her fault. Lysander had left her before in 
the lurch ever so often. ‘ He did it, my dear,” 
so she told me, ten minutes after I had made her 
acquaintanee, “ just a week after I married him. 
His affection for me I had no reason te doubt, 
only, as he put it, ‘Eudoxia, my love for you is 


unbounded. Now that is one thing, but business 
is something else. I am obliged to bolt,’ and he 
did.” 


The specious humbug! I ought never to 
have trusted him. He never gave any of us the 


accommodations stipulated in the contract. We 
never saw the inside of a sleeping-car. He al- 


ways lodged us at second-rate hotels. “ My dear 
young ladies,” he was invariably saying, “ imme- 
diately after the next performance, the very, 
very next, pray mark my words, the money hon- 
estly due you will be paid to the integral stiver.” 
But that propitious “ next” never came. 

I must confess that luck had run counter to 

At the start we met with a delay, and that 
threw us in the wake of a circus. The horses 
naturally kept in the lead, and galloped off with 
the audiences. Such few crumbs as we picked 
up would not have surfeited a mouse. 

After a night’s performance to empty benches 
in the little town of Union, I sought my room at 
the hotel. I was in wretched spirits, and sat 
down for a half-hour, turning over and over in 
my mind certain words not whispered, but spoken, 
perhaps a little sharply, to me, just a week be- 
fore in New York, the tenor of which was that I 
had an egregious amount of pride, and was too 
self-willed. 

I had a premonition of disaster, too, because 
Lysander Higgins had been so particularly airy 
and specious. At last, tired with racking my 
brains, I went to bed, and had bad dreams. I 
had just fallen into a morning doze, and was half 
conscious that day was breaking, when a loud 
banging at my door awakened me with a start. 
I was alarmed as the door was opened, when a 
vixenish-looking servant-woman announced Hig- 
gins’s departure. I asked her—I was still in 
bed—“ What right had she to break into my 
room ?” 

“Right! Hoity-toity! What right has a 
player woman to put on airs? See here; the 
boss of this here show of yourn has sloped, and 
you’re ina fix. Now the likes of you give noend 
of trouble, and I guess you'll have to git. Any- 
how, the man he left a note for some of you, and 
I tried to wake up that fat creetur he calls his 
wife, and couldn’t, so you might as well have the 
note as the next one,” and in an insolent manner 
she slung an envelope at me. 

“You are an impertinent hussy,” I cried, my 
temper fully aroused. I sprang out of bed. 
“ Leave this room instantly, or I will make you.” 
I threw on my dressing-gown. 

The woman glared at me a moment. I had 
played the part of an Amazon the night before, 
and on the bureau was a small hunting whip. I 
clutched it, and should not have hesitated in ap- 
plying the lash to her. Fortunately I had no oc- 
casion to use it. The woman saw I was fully 
aroused. She looked seared, scuttled out, but 
gave mouth when on the landing to many coarse 
remarks. Her unstable gait convinced me that 
she was tipsy. 

The note was open, and addressed “To Mrs. 
Lysander and the Company.” Its contents were 
brief. The upshot was that Lysander had bolted. 
At the conclusion, indicative of his extreme con- 
fidence, he wrote, “I leave my beloved Eudoxia 
to your care.” 

It was my duty to inform at once the ladies of 
our situation. I dressed rapidly and woke them 
up. Mbts, Lysander took in the situation with a 
placidity which was exasperating. “I knew it,” 
was all she said. ‘It’s hard, is it not?” and she 
turned over and went to sleep again. As to the 
ladies of the company, some of them at once 
burst into tears. 

“We are a hundred miles from anywhere,” 
sobbed one, 

“Did he run off with the baggage ?” inquired 
another. 

“Our personal effects, I fancy, he has not 
touched, but I am quite certain he has shipped 
the properties. Ladies,” I eried, “as the worst 
has come, we will have to raise some money on 
our rings and watches, providing there is a pawn- 
shop in the place. We might leave them with 
the landlord, and even get some little money from 
him to pay our car fare.” 

“He's rather a nice-looking young man,” said 
the second ingénne, with a simper. 

“ Bring me your trinkets.” I unfastened my 
chatelaine and put it on a table. 

But there were many demurrers, The ladies 
mostly clung to their rings, brooches, and neck- 
laces. All the portable property on the table 
was represented by my chatelaine, a hair locket, 
a French gold bunch of charms, and an amber 
necklace. “Why, what a miserable poor set you 
ave! We are gone goslings,” I cried, in despair. 

“Can't we beg off ?” asked one. 

“ We might go to the poor-house for a week or 
so,” said another. 

“ Or start a show of our own, take the price of 
admission in eggs or preserves—anything. Are 
we to have no breakfast?” inquired a third. 

“TI's heart-rending; and I am so—so very 
hungry,” whimpered a fourth. 

“There is nothing to be done. We might beg 
off ; but pray who is to do the begging ?” L asked. 

“Te “pen,” “zea,” 
chorus, 


us. 





was the responsive 


“Will you form a mourning procession and 
troop down-stairs to the office, wearing your hair 
dishevelled, go down on your knees before that 
clerk, and sue his mercy ?” 

“Tt might be a most imposing spectacle, with 
real genuine tears,” said Miss Clara, with stream- 
ing eyes. 

“Oh no, we never could do that,” cried some 
of them. 

“Then I suppose you want me to do it,” I 
said. 

“Yes, you might, because your hair is real,” 
remarked Clara. 

“Why should I spare your feelings?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Oh, do, do; that’s a dear!” they all chimed in. 

“ Well, since I must, I must. But only on one 
condition, and that is that all of you swear im- 
plicit obedience. The least defection on your 
part and I drop the whole business, and you may 
get out of this scrape as best you can.” 

“ Any plans?” one of the ladies anxiously in- 
quired. 

“ None, save those which circumstances may 
dictate. It is a serious business to be shipwreck- 
ed in this way. I will not permit the least fool- 
ing. Now, mind, you keep your oaths.” 

“We do,” “we will,” “we will,” and they all 
lifted up their hands and took an oath to obey me, 
and I really think there was no acting about it. 

“Go and shake up Mrs. Lysander, even if you 
have to use a pitcher of water, explain matters 
to her, and exact from her perfect obedience.” 

The ladies at once went to her room, and from 
some suppressed screams I am inclined to be- 
lieve that an ice-water douche was administered 
to the manager's wife. 

Now I was the leading lady, and always was 
an up and down kind of a woman, and had had 
heretofore pretty much my own way in the com- 
pany. If among my comrades of the Silver Star 
Sisters there was not a great deal of talent, they 
were at least good-natured. 

I went down-stairs to find the clerk, and was 
in a wretched condition of mind. I might have 
offered the landlord such trinkets as I had, and 
had made up my mind to do so if driven to it. I 
had some very small savings I had loaned to a sis- 
ter in New York, which I knew she could return 
to me if I wrote for the money. But I was dis- 
inclined to pay away my own hard-earned mon- 
ey for Mr. Higgins’s debts. All the ready money 
I had with me was five dollars. 

I sidled up to the desk, feeling like a guiity 
wretch, and eyed the clerk. He addressed me 
first. 

“T regret,” he said, “the impertinence of that 
woman; but, Miss Carrol, I think you did wrong 
to threaten her with your whip. You must be 
aware that such things seriously affect the repu- 
tation of the house. The housekeeper came to 
me, livid with rage, with a long list of complaints. 
That woman is the terror of the house. She is 
violent, insubordinate, and when in liquor, which 
I have no doubt she was, quarrelsome. You see, 
the landlord, who is in bad health, is away now, 
and during his absence I am in charge, and the 
servants take advantage of that, and give all the 
trouble they can. I never was so annoyed in all 
my born days, for the help threatens to leave. 
But excuse me, Miss Carrol, what can I do for 
you? I have not seen Mr. Higgins this morning. 
I wanted to go very much to the theatre last 
night, but had to stay in the house, doing myself 
what we pay servants to attend to. I regret not 
witnessing the performance, as I heard you were 
remarkably clever in your part.” 

I appreciated the compliment, and made a half- 
apology for my bad behavior. 

“She was very coarse and insulting, and I am 
quick-tempered, that is, when Iam imposed upon, 
and she was indeed quite tipsy, and then—and 
then something happened, so unforeseen, that I 
lost my usual mental balance.” 

“] shall discharge her,” said the clerk. 

“Now for it,” I thought, for I was determined 
to plunge at once into the troubled waters. 

“ Higgins, you say, you have not seen, 
quite certain you never will see him, 
away.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the clerk. 

“ Worse than that, he has left his company be- 
hind him, six poor ladies, without a cent. If there 
is ten dollars among us all, that is about our 
available capital.” 

“Goodness gracious !”” 

“ But what is terrible is this: 
what to do, where to turn to.” 

“Our way of looking at such things,” said the 
clerk, “is rather a hard one. We keep the bag- 
gage.” 

“T know that, and in this case if you seize our 
trunks you would deprive a number of poor wo- 
men of the means of earning their living.” 

“T am not master here, I am only employed. 
What can I do? I must look to the landlord’s 
interests.” 

“Pray believe that we are the victims of Mr. 
Higgius’s raseality. It is very probable, however, 
that he did not have a penny. ' He owes me two 
hundred dollars, and the company fully five hun- 
dred. We never will see a penny of it. I can’t 
cry over my losses. If I were a man I would of- 
fer to dig the garden for von, or split your wood, 
or clean your horses, but I can’t handle spade, 
axe, or curry-comb.” 

Just then a portly farmer came in, and the 
clerk left me. The two chatted together’ for ten 
minutes. I was on pins and veedles. My mission 
was apparently a fruitless one: Presently the 
clerk was alone. He looked at me in an annoyed 
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we do not know 


_ manner, and seemed to want his hat, which was 


lianging on a peg behind him. - I’ was afraid lre 
was going out. “ Pray,” I said, “ donot leave this 
matter unsettled. I must know what we are to ex- 
pect. Please do give me just five minutes more 
of your time.” I was pretty near crying. “ Will 
you allow me to go into your private office?” I 
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He hesitated a moment, then invited me into a 
small room, and gave me a chair, 

“Your story, I have no doubt, is truthful, and 
I am sincerely sorry. I am not exactly callous, 
but what can I do? Oh! I am so sick of the 
whole business! The landlord warned me par- 
ticularly about taking theatrical people, and this 
loss I shall have to foot. Everything seems to 
go wrong. We are losing money right straight 
along. You saw that gentleman here just now ? 
He is the president of an agricultural society. He 
is an old friend of the house, and the annual din- 
ner of the agricultural fair has been held here for 
the last ten years. He wants to make arrange- 
ments for a hundred people to dine. I am afraid 
I shall have to give it up. With such a bad set 
of servants, a drunken cook, and the waste and 
the riot, I couldn’t risk it. But to return to your 
case. I never was more sorry. I shall have to 
hold your baggage.” 

* And turn us ont into the street ?” I inquired, 
angrily. “Why, it’s raining now. What under 
God’s heaven are six women to do, huddled like 
wet hens on a sidewalk !” 

“Ts it raining?” inquired the clerk, coolly, 
looking out of the window. “So it is. Well, 
you will have to go when the shower lets up.” 

Just then there came the noise of a first-class 
row, the rattle of tin pans, the crash of china, 
and finally the sharp crescendo of a feminine 
screain, 

“Tvs the cook and that confounded Eliza 
having it out again,” remarked the clerk, quite 
calmly. 

It came to me like an inspiration. I gazed 
out of the window, and the rain was sweeping 
down the street. The clerk got up, as if to close 
our interview or to cut short the pitched battle in 
the adjacent kitchen. I restrained a movement 
to take hold of his coat tails. 

“Let them fight it out,” Isaid. ‘“ Women never 
hurt one another much, save with their tongues, 
I have an idea that you can put a stop to this.” 

“ How ?” he asked, during a lull in the storm. 

“T am a good and capable cook. Perhaps my 
vocation has been badly chosen. Make me your 
cook.” 

““ Nonsense !” 

“Why nonsense? How many women-servants 
have you in the house ?” 

“There are eight—a cook, a helper, and the 
six chamber-maids, who wait in turn at meals.” 

“T guarantee to replace them. Our six against 
their eight. Oh, do, for gracious’ sake, only do, try 
us! Are their wages paid?” 

“No; but they could be in ten minutes.” 

“Then pay them off, and take us. Ship them.” 

“What, in the rain?” 

“They have umbrellas, I suppose.” 

“They would flock to the opposition house. 
That is why they have been so insolent of late. 
It’s a strike instigated by our rivals. But I can’t 
find other help. You fine ladies never could do 
menial work.” 

“Just get out of your head that any of us 
were born princesses. When I give you my sol- 
emn assurance that I-can cook, you are bound to 
believe me, I do not mean to assert that some 
of the ladies of our company have never been 
waiters. I am not quite certain how they made 
their déhuts, but they must know how to make 
beds, sweep, and dust, Those accomplishments 
come natural to all women. I can lay a table. 
I have order and system. I guarantee to prepare 
for your agricultural dinner a first-class banquet. 
We will agree to slave for you for a month—six 
weeks—until our score is settled. You say your 
food is wasted. I shall account to you for a crumb 
of bread, an apple core, a grain of salt, a smear 
of molasses—” 

Then there was a heavy skirmish in the kitch- 
en. The virago Eliza burst into the office on the 
full yell, followed up by the cook, who looked as 
if she wanted to brain the housekeeper with a 
rolling-pin. I was stupid enough to interfere, 
but luckily got off with a broadside of impre- 
cations, 

“ Leave at once!” cried the clerk to the infuri- 
ated women. He rang a bell. A hostler ap- 
peared. “Bring a constable. I give you—every 
servant in the house—ten minutes to clear out.” 

“That’s what we will do right off. Pay us our 
wages, and we will go to the other house that has 
offered us more mouey than you!” cried the spokes- 
woman Eliza. 

“ Your wages are ready, only clear out at once,” 
cried the clerk.. The half-dozen chamber-maids 
had now crowded the little room. On the spot 
their money was handed them, and soon the place 
was cleared, 

“Tam engaged, then, with the rest of the com- 
pany?” I asked, breathlessly. 

“T suppose so,” replied the clerk. 

“Then to work.” 

“But you can’t boil cabbage in a silk dress,” 
said the clerk. 

“No, of course I can’t,and we are not go- 
ing to wear our fine clothes. There was one piece 
in our repertory where we were chamber-maids. 
We.will have to tone down things. I have five 
dollars left. That will buy calico for the party. 
We want the use of a sewing-machine. We 
will be all in uniform, and will become the tidi- 
est of serving-women.” 

I did not listen to his reply. I tore upstairs. 
Poor things! The Silver Stars were in a dread- 
ful state of demoralization. Mrs. Lysander looked, 
though, fully awake. I detailed my plans. I 
was to be cook, major-domo, generalissimo. Ev- 
erybody was~to obey my orders. It was unan- 
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‘imously agreed that Mrs. Lysander should be 


scullion and general drudge. Such a fat Cinder- 
ella! She whimpered at the part, but I threatened 
to make her clean the boots. The ladies jumped at 
the idea. Dresses were at once overhauled, and 
rapidly adjusted. I made a rigorous inspection, 
docking a flounce here, a ribbon there, and many 
I rushed out and bought a bolt of 


was about offering him my watch and chatelaine. | cheap print, and busied myself in cutting it up. 





I set some of the women at the sewing-machine, 
The brigade of sweepers was put in motion at 
once. Then the dusters were organized. With 
Mrs. Lysander I hurried to the kitchen, set her 
to peeling potatoes while I cleaned up a very 
filthy-looking range. I allowed no chattering or 
giggling. I threatened that the least show of in- 
subordination would be punished in one way—that 
the culprit should be turned out into the street. 
The women knew well enough that I would do it, 
I ruled things with a rod of iron. To break some 
of them in, I set them to serubbing at once; but 
after the first day the clerk hired a woman for 
that business. 

As to the cook, what can I say? She did, or 
tried to do, her whole duty. It was, howéver, 
very kind of the clerk, who sent for his mother 
to assist me. She had a talent for corned beef, 
pork and beans, and pumpkin pie, but when it 
came to stufling a turkey, or compounding a pud- 
ding, or the sauce to a dumpling, she had to con- 
fess that my ways were the better. That old 
lady was in a daze all the time. She half suspect- 
ed something, for when we happened to assemble 
in the kitchen and sang some snatches of a cho- 
rus, taken from our musical interludes, the la- 
dies were really so happy, at the start at least, 
with their outbursts of song, that I had not the 
heart to silence them, 

That clerk, how I worked for him! I cooked 
special tidbits for him, until his good old mother 
became jealous. The famous dinner came off. 
The trees, just changing their colors, with their 
russet and crimson leaves, furnished the orna- 
mentation of the dining-room walls. There were 
some few bright shawls in our toilettes, and we 
hung them up for draperies. Clara had an ama- 
teurish talent for drawing, so I set her to work 
on the menus, and she painted them, and wrote 
the bill of fare in excruciating French. I built 
up an épergne with a firkin and a champagne 
basket, and we had real flowers and tinsel ga- 
lore, and I surmounted it with a sheaf of wheat, 
and I had a carpenter to make a model of a 
plough, and a scythe and a rake, and this monu- 
ment rose and rose in height until it quite reach. 
ed the ceiling. I had carte-blanche from the 
clerk for the dinner, which was to be furnished 
at one dollar and fifty cents a head, and it really 
was a good one for the price. For variety and 
excellence, such a one never had been seen in 
Union. 

It was killing work for me and the five young 
women to manage it all, but we hired four out- 
siders to wait, and we drilled them in their duties. 
We swarmed around everywhere. It was a grand 
success, A good many of the guests lodged in 
the house overnight, and we must have cleared, 
with the bar, fully one hundred dollars for that 
one afternoon and night’s entertainment. My 
accounts were audited by the clerk, and found 
right to a cent. 

Two weeks passed. Mrs. Lysander had im- 
proved wonderfully in the modest sphere of her 
duties, and showed talent in grinding the coffee, 
with a natural aptitude for buttering toast. 

But now that everything was going on with 
apparent precision, there cropped out, at least to 
my experienced eye, the first signs of irregular- 
ities. The piece itself might have been monot- 
onous, regarding it in a professional way, but the 
performers had no right to introduce gags into it. 

Julia would drop vegetable dishes, and scream 
over them in an agonizing way. It became a 
habit of Medora’s to waltz in with fried sausages, 
indifferent as to the gravy, the platter poised on 
her hand, imitative of a tambourine finale in an 
opéra bouffe. Janet strode along with melodra- 
matic gait, clashing the butter dishes, and more 
than once I had to snatch the sugar-tongs from 
Fedora because she would twang them, imitative 
of an inspired statue accompanying herself on a 
lyre. Clara, who was rather flighty at times and 
fastidious, would assume a tragic mask, and scowl 
at an honest farmer because he ate pudding with 
a knife, and once she flourished a carving fork 
behind him, as if intent on plunging it into the 
small of his back, very much to the alarm of the 
man’s vis-d-vis, who happened to see Clara’s by- 
play. Once a rather dandified jackanapes, who 
looked like a drummer, favored one of the young 
women with a prolonged stare. His particular 
plate of soup was so highly seasoned with Cayenne 
that he became speechless for the time being, 
and a cup of coffee with mustard in it drove him 
from the table. There were many symptoms of 
favoritism which were of the most outrageous 
character: whereas one young man who had 
pleasant manners would have all the batter-cakes 
and every can of maple sugar before him, anoth- 
er person of a less agreeable character would be 
likely to starve. 

It was singularly fortunate that lady guests 
were few and far between.. It was disgraceful 
on the part of Clementina to have told one poor 
woman, who would keep strumming Pinafore on 
the ramshackle piano in the drawing-room, that 
“that was the tune the old cow died of”; and 
when Clementina swept her off of the piano 
stool, and rattled off Patience and the Mascotte 
for her, in her approved slap-dash manner 
(Clementina was our Accomplished Accompanist, 
see small bills), the poor woman was all aghast 
with astonishment. 

There was mutiny ahead. One evening, after 
my hard day’s work, and I was really tired out, 
the clerk sent for me. 

“Tam so sorry, Miss Carrol, but lam afraid what 
I have to tell you is a serious matter.. But, dear 
me, how those nice hands of yours have been 
spoiled!” 

“There, I will put my gloves on, and you won’t 
see them,” I replied, pleasantly. ‘“ You can’t 
stew quinces without blackening your fingers.” 

“What I wanted to tell you was about Perkins. 
He is a friend of mine. He is head and ears 
over in love with Miss Clementina De Prancey.” 

“De Lancey. But we will drop the De Lancey. 
Molly Jones, that’s her real name. She may be 
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a little wild, but she is an honest girl. I know 
all about her, She drudged for four years in 
New York as a music mistress.” 

“Well, Perkins wants to marry her. He is a 
young lawyer, and his father has a good farm near 
Union; a well-to-do man.” 

“Does she like him?” I asked. 

“ He says she does, and he is an honest fellow.” 

“Oh! that accounts for the alacrity with which 
she hands him the sugar, and the fuss she makes 
over a certain cup of coffee, and her extravagance 
in providing him with food of all kinds. She 
struck last night at dish-washing, and would 
only clean his particular cup and saucer. Hon- 
estly, I am afraid the present happy condition of 
things can’t last.” 

“Tam afraid not. There might be further 
inroads on the company—otler engagements.” 
He said this in a diffident way, 

I knew—I imagined something was coming, 
and, much to my confusion, it did come. 

“Miss Carrol, I have little to offer you but my 
heart. You have shown yourself to be a singu- 
larly good business woman, We might run this 
house and make it pay; but pray think that it is 
not for worldly motives that I would ask you to 
be my wife.” 

“Sir!” 

“My old mother highly appreciates vour many 
good qualities. She might not at first like your 
calling, but in time—” 

“ Pray,” I said. almost ready to ery, “don’t go 
on. It can’t be. I appreciate you and your 
worth, Now listen to me. I am twenty-five 
years old. When I was eighteen I was engaged 
to be married. Seven years is a long time for a 
woman to wait. But the man [am to marry has 
been as true as steel to me. He is nothing more 
than a poor clerk. Here is a letter from him. I 
received it to-day. He learned somehow of my 
being stranded, and he sends me a handsome 
check, and wants me to use it, so that I may come 
to him; but I would rather die than spend any 
of his money—that is, before I atin married to 
him. His wife I hope to be just as soon as I get 
out of this scrape. That clerk of mine is older 
than you are, and nothing like as good-looking, 
but he has a kind heart, and in that respect he 
resembles you, sir. Now my father is an honest, 
God-fearing sea-captain, and in his old age I have 
managed to take care of him. My clerk’s father 
and all his forebears were great nabobs once, 
when a bad streak of luck struck them, and so 
my clerk has to work hard in a counting-house 
for his bread and butter. We should have been 
man and wife seven years ago if not for their 
pride—he says it is mine—but neither of us can 
stand it any longer. This was to have been my 
last engagement, and it has turned out disastrous- 
ly. I wanted just a few hundred dollars more to 
buy some wedding clothes with, and now I am 
almost broken-hearted because for the first time 
in his life he writes me a scolding letter, and ac- 
cuses me of false pride, though he declares he 
will marry me in the clothes I stand in. Tnere, 
the play is up. If I owe you anything, pray let 
me go, and I swear I will send you the money I 
owe you. Here, keep my watch, my chatelaine, 
until I redeem them. There is something mean 
in leaving the rest of the ladies, but when I am 
home I can collect some small funds for them.” 

“T too am sorry, Miss Carrol,” said the clerk, 
thoughtfully. “I see you can not accept my 
love, but we need not part in an unfriendly way. 
Now look at this balance which I have just 
drawn off from the books. The house is really 
ahead for the last two weeks quite three hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. Iwas afraid it couldn’t 
last. Most of the sheets in the gentlemen’s rooms 
were scotched last night, and that rag-doll baby 
put in an old maid’s bed, I am sorry to state, has 
made a fearful row. I have seen the railroad 
agent, and he has agreed to take you all off in a 
car by yourselves for a one-third rate. The house 
san afford to pay that, and there might be even 
some two or three dollars apiece, with a five-dol- 
lar bill for you as head cook.” 

“And have we really, honestly earned it?” I 
asked. 

“If it hadn’t been for the agricultural dinner, 
I don’t think we would have been square.” 

“And when can we go?” 

“To-morrow night, if you please. I have ar- 
ranged to take some country girls in the place of 
your ladies, If you could only stay a day or so 
more, I should prefer it.” 

“Oh! oh! please don’t expect it. If vou in- 
sisted, I should have to remain,” I said, implor- 
ingly. 

“ Well, I won't insist. I had better be thrown 
on my own resources. It began to be hinted 
about the country that the Silver Stars were run- 
ning the house. I am told that a clergyman is 
to make it the subject of his sermon next Sun- 
day. I dare say your presence here has made 
the house attractive. Anyhow, the landlord is on 
his way home, and he might not like it.” 

That very next evening our clerk sent us to 
the station in an omnibus in the grandest style. 
In the cars five of us took seats together. Clem- 
entina had a place back of us, securing four 
seats, with her bandbox on one, her wrap on an- 
other, her parasol on a third. 

“A seat, a seat for the queen!” cried Julia, as 
I came in last, for I had waited to bid the clerk 
good-by. This reception was quite flattering to 
me, for I really was proud of their applause. 

“She is queen, sure enough,” said Clemen- 
tina. “But I have a king, a stray king, some- 
where, which his name it is Perkins. We were 
married, young ladies, this blessed morning. No 
cards,” 

“ But where—where is he?” “Why don’t he 
turn up?” “Oh, you sly thing!” “Come, let us 
kiss you,” the young ladies cried, enthusiastically. 

“ He can’t have bolted, not bemg professional,” 
said Mrs. Lysander, who was just going to sleep. 

“Oh no; he’s in the smoking-car at this very 
moment. “But, poor fellow! he naturally feels 











bashful at facing all of you,” 


blushing. 

Then I headed a deputation, and soon Perkins 
came in, giving me his arm, and we kissed him 
too, and congratulated him. He was not a parti- 
cle sheepish, but chatted pleasantly with us, and 
by-and-by we let the bride and groom have the 
four places all to themselves. Was it not gallant 
of the clerk? He sent us a big basket full of 
nice things to eat. There were two bottles of 
champagne, and a lovely wedding cake. 

Just before we left Union, a telegraphic mes- 
sage was handed mein the cars. It was from my 
own true love, but written in the wildest, most 
aggressive style. I ventured to reply, quite sub- 
missively, that I was just starting for New York. 

It was not a tedious journey. We were all very 
happy, and I perhaps the happiest of all, except- 
ing Clementina and her husband, because half- 
way on the trip who should march into our car 
but a certain gentleman who looked more mad 
than glad to see me. He was the man I was 
breaking my heart about. I let him scold me 
for at least five miles (it was a very fast train), 
and it did me an endless amount of good, But 
after a while I made it all up when I declared I 
never would leave him again. 

The sequel? I kept my word. I was mar- 
ried just one week after my arrival, and though 
for a year his people would not look at me, when 
baby was born there never was a fonder, dearer 
soul than my husband’s mother. When last I 
saw Clementina she was the staidest woman I 
ever met with, was more in love with her hus- 
band than I would like to seem, and she declared 
to me that to have been left in the lurch at Union 
was the luckiest thing in the world for her. I 
think it was, too, quite fortunate for me, for if 
not for the desperate strait I had been in, perhaps 
my own marriage might have been longer delayed. 


said Clementina, 





THE PLANE-TREE OF GODFREY 
DE BOUILLON. 

FOREST hostelry this immense tree might 
LA well be called, since for years that can not 
be numbered has it offered grateful shelter to 
millions of feathered folk, and beneath its over- 
arching branches crusaders of the long ago pite 
ed their tents, sang songs of love and fealty, and 
armor-clad went forth to such deeds of glory as 
heroes map out for themselves and nightly dream 
upon. Legends innumerable come down to us 
touching its history in the past; but tradition 
grows dim as centuries flee away, and we only 
really know of it now that it still shelters way- 
farers, that fluttering wings, countless in num- 
ber, find within its hidden corners their all-suffi- 
cient homes. 

It is one of the marvels that travellers in the 
East love well to look upon. A recent tourist 
tells us that “seven or eight immense stems, 
knotted, gnarled, and twisted beyond all human 
power to straighten, resembling a dilapidated 
tower, form the colossal trunk. Enormous roots 
like giant serpents half hidden in the ground 
creep upon the soil; the boughs are like hori- 
zontal trees; great fissures, like unto black cav- 
erns, gape in its sides, and herein tired herds- 
men make their fires and rest and sleep, the 
giant tree being no more affected by such guests 
than by the millions of insect life finding plea- 
sant pathways over its surface, ‘ 

“Over its monstrous masses of foliage cen- 
turies have glided like drops of rain; yet still it 
is a glory upon the earth, full to this day of nests 
and glancing sunbeams, and Buyuk-Deré, a charm- 
ing suburb of Constantinople, with all its elegant 
villas and attractive resorts, has nothing of which 
it is prouder than this grand old ‘millennial 
tree’—this ‘time-gauge of the centuries,’ still 
offering grateful shade, still sheltering fluttering 
wings and weary, foot-sore men.” 











THE EYES. 

Sg colors most common to the eyes are 

brown, gray, blue, hazel, and black, or what 
we éall black, for those eves which appear to be 
black will generally be found to be of a deep yel- 
lowish-brown when looked at very narrowly ; it 
is the distance only which makes them appear 
black, because the deep yellow-brown color is in 
such strong contrast to the white of the eye that 
it appears black. There are also eyes of so bright 
a hazel as to appear almost yellow; lastly, there 
are eyes that are positively green. Very beauti- 
ful, too, are some of the eyes of this color when 
they are shaded—as is very often the case—with 
long dark eyelashes ; but, though beautiful, they 
are not indicative of a good disposition. 

Green eyes, although their praises are often 
sung in Spanish ballads, show deceit and coquet- 
ry. We sometimes see eyes which are a combi- 
nation of vellow, orange, and blue, the latter col- 
or generally appearing in streaks over the whole 
surface of the iris, while the orange and yellow 
are set in flakes of unequal size around and at 
some little distance from the pupil of the eye. 
Eyes of this variety of tints show intellect, or at 
any rate a certain originality of character. No 
commonplace nature has this sort of eye. 

There are eyes which are remarkable for being 
of what might be said to be no color. The iris 
has only some shades of blue or pale gray, so 
feeble as to be almost white in some parts, and 
the shades of orange which intervene are so small 
that they can scarcely be distinguished from gray 
or white, notwithstanding the contrast of colors. 
The black of the pupil is in these eves too mark- 
ed, because the coler of the iris around it is not 
deep enough, so that in looking at them we seem 
to see only the pupil. These eyes are expres- 
sionless, for their giance ‘is fixed and dead; they 
invariably belong to persons of the lymphatic 
temperament, and they indicate a listless and fee- 
ble disposition, incapable of enterprise, and a cold 
and indolently selfish nature. 


Blue eyes are more significant of tenderness 
and of a certain yieldingness of purpose than ei- 
ther brown, black, or gray eyes. Blue-eyed peo- 
ple are not inconstant, like those of the hazel and 
yellow eyes, but they yield from affection. 

Hasty, irritable persons have frequently eyes 
of a brownish tint inclined to a greenish hue, 
Although the purely green eye of which I have 
spoken indicates deceit and coquetry, the pro- 
pensity to greenish tints in the eyes is a sign of 
wisdom and courage. Very choleric persons, if 
they have blue eyes, have also certain tints of 
green in them, and when under the influence of 
anger a sudden red light appears in them. 

Clear light blue eyes, with a calm steadfast- 
ness in their glance, are indicative of cheerful- 
ness of disposition, of a serene temper, and a 
constant nature. These eyes are peculiar to the 
Northern nations: one meets with them among 
the Swedes, and also sometimes amongst the 
Scotch. The blue eyes we see among the rare 
blondes of the South—that is, in Italy and Spain 
—always have eyes in which there are some 
greenish tints; and such eyes, though often call- 
ed light blue, have none of the qualities of se- 
renity and -constaney which belong to the light 
blue eyes of the North. Neither must the plea- 
sant light blue eye with the honest glance be 
confounded with another sort of eye of a pale 
blue, almost steel-colored hue, which has a con- 
tinually shifting sort of motion both of the eye- 
lids and the pupils of the eyes. People with 
such eves as these are to be avoided, as they are 
indicative of a deceitful and selfish nature. Very 
dark blue eyes, with something of the tint of the 
violet, show great power of affection and purity 
of mind, but not much intellectuality. 

Gray eyes, of a somewhat greenish gray, with 
orange as well as blue in them, and which are of 
ever-varying tints, like the sea, are those which 
denote most intellectuality. They are especially 
indicative of the impulsive, impressionable tem- 
perament—a mixture of the sanguine and the 
bilious—which produces the poetic and artistic 
natures. The line, 








“The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” 


does not suggest a blue, or even a black, so much 
as the changeful, ever-varying, tinted gray eye; 
and it is a fact that in England (where there are 
more varieties of tints in eyes than in any other 
country) the poets have almost always gray eyes. 
A biographer of Byron speaks of his “ beautiful 
changeful gray eyes, which deepened in color when 
he was under the influence of tenderness and pas- 
sion, and which glowed with a red light when he 
was angry.” Shakespeare also had, we are told, 
gray eyes; Coleridge, eyes of a greenish-gray. 
Among the artists, too, eyes of this color abound. 

Black eyes, or what are considered such, are 
indicative of passionate ardor in love. Brown 
eyes, when not of the yellowish tint, but pure 
russet brown, show an affectionate disposition ; 
the darker the brown—that is, the more they 
verge on to that deepest tint of brown which in 
eyes we are in the habit of calling black—the 
more ardent and passionate is the power of af- 
fection. The brown eyes which do not appear 
black—that is, which are not dark enough to ap- 
pear so—are the eyes of sweet, gentlé, and un- 
selfish natures, without the inconstancy of the 
light brown or yellow eyes—‘ golden eyes,” as 
they were called by a lady novelist, and which 
are very little more to be trusted than the green 
eyes I have already spoken of. 

Eves which show no lines when in sorrow or 
laughter denote a passionless and unimpression- 
able nature. Eyes of a long almond shape, with 
thick-skinned eyelids which appear to cover half 
the pupil, are indicative (so says Lavater) of gen- 
ius. Ido not think this, unless they are found 
in conjunction with a brow which is full over the 
eyebrows, and which has one deep perpendicular 
line between the eyebrows. I have frequently 
noticed this combination in the faces of distin- 
guished literary men and artists. The almond- 
shaped eye, however, even without this peculiar 
form of forehead, always means a susceptible, 
impressionable nature. Eves which are large, 
open, and very transparent, and which sparkle 
with a rapid motion under well-defined eyelids, 
denote elegance in taste, a somewhat susceptible 
temper, and great interest in the opposite sex. 

Eyes with weakly marked eyebrows above 
them, and with thinly growing eyelashes which 
are completely without any upward curve, de- 
note a feeble constitution and a melancholy dis- 
position. These eyelashes are often seen in 
people who combine the lymphatic and melan- 
cholic temperaments. The eyes of these people 
are either of a pale, colorless sort of blue, or of a 
dull black without any sparkle in them. 

Deep-sunken and small blue eyes, under a bony, 
almost perpendicular forehead, are indicative of 
selfish and cold-hearted natures, 

Eyes which show not only the whole of the iris, 
but also some of the white both above and be- 
low it, denote a restless, uncertain nature, incapa- 
ble of repose or of concentrated thought on any 
subject. 

Eyes that move slowly under heavy lids indi- 
cate extreme sensuousness and great capacity for 
voluptuous enjoyments of every sort. If with 
such eyes the lips are thick, the lower part of the 
nose fleshy, and the jaw and chin heavy, such a 
combination would denote gross sensuality. 

Round-shaped eyes are never seen in the face 
of ‘a highly intellectual person, but they denote 
a kindly, truthful, and innocent nature. 

Eyes which (when seen in profile) are so pro- 
tuberant as to run almost parallel with the pro- 
file of the nose,show a weak organization of 
body and mind. 

Eyes rather close together show penetration, 
but eyes very close together denote cunning and 
an untruthful disposition. 

Eyes rather far apart are indicative of frank- 
ness and simplicity of purpose—an honest and 


| guileless nature. When, however, the eyes are 














very far apart—that is, when there is a distance 
of more than the length of the eye between them 
—they denote stupidity. 

Thick eyelashes having an upward curve indi- 
cate good health, cheerfulness, and courage. 

Long, silken eyelashes that are quite straight 
show delicacy of body, and a melancholy, thought- 
ful, and sensitive disposition. 

Very light eyelashes—many shades lighter 
than the hair—show indecision, weakness, and, 
to a certain extent, deceit—that is, the deceit of 
a timid, wavering nature, 

Want of eyelash, like want of evebrows, shows a 
general want of force, both of body and intellect. 

Strong, dark, and short eyelashes show force of 
character and a strong and obstinate will. 

Eyes with sharply defined angles, sinking at 
the corners, show subtlety of mind; the sharper 
the angle and the more it sinks, the greater the 
delicacy of perception it denotes; but when very 
much developed it shows also craftiness amount- 
ing to deceit. Well-opened eves, with smooth 
eyelids and a steady and somewhat fixed glance, 
denote sincerity. Lines running along the eyelid 
from side to side, and passing out upon the tem- 
ples, denote habitual laughter—a cheerful tem- 
perament, or, at any rate, one in which the sense 
of fun is strong. 

We sometimes see (but it is rare) persons whose 
eyes are of different colors. For instance, one 
eye will be of a bluish-gray whilst the other will 
be so flecked with orange or tawny yellow spots 
as to appear what might be called a brown eye. 
This peculiarity of having eyes of different colors 
is sometimes to be seen in dogs, and very often 
in cats of the Persian breed or white cats, but it 
is very rare in human beings. 








NAGGING AS AN ART. 


ARADOX as it may seem, it is strictly true 

that there are few better places for study- 
ing the domestic life of the nations of the world, 
and especially the conjugal terms on which their 
wedded representatives consort, than the fadles 
@héte and the public sitting-rooms of the hotels 
during the summer season. The husband and 
the father may flatter himself that he presents 
an impenetrable front to all round him. But 
the acute observer sees in his most casual traits 
of manner, and hears in the epea pteroenta he 
exchanges with the wife of his bosom and the 
children of his hearth—however low the tone in 
which he speaks—sure signs of his character as 
a household head. He may control his tongue as 
he will, and struggle to repress with praiseworthy 
effort the graceless ebullitions of an irritable tem- 
per. But it is exactly because he is on his guard, 
and therefore not at his ease, that the genuine 
spirit of the man reveals itself. True as this is 
generally, it is especially true in the case of the 
relationship between husband and wife. The 
moderately experienced spectator knows at once 
whether the lady and gentleman who confront 
him at dinner, or who sit near him in that appall- 
ing resort of social dreariness the hotel drawing- 
room, are on the best or on the worst terms; are 
rejoicing in each other’s society, or are heartily 
weary of it; are bent on making themselves mu- 
tually pleasant, or have, by force of reciprocal 
ennui, surrendered themselves to a sullen condi- 
tion of passive hostility, which may break forth 
at any moment into open war. 

Of all the states conducive to this domestic 
dénouement, none is more familiar or fatal than 
the diathesis colloquially known as “nagging.” 
Though nagging is not the exclusive prerogative 
of the suppressed sex, it is an art in which wo- 
men alone pre-eminently excel. The female nag- 
ger is the exact counterpart of the male bully. 
The household bully of the ordinary variety may 
be described as one who is maniacally intolerant 
of household defects in small things, who has a 
ludicrously inflated notion of what is due to him 
as the bread-winner and central pillar of the es- 
tablishment, and who has never seriously at- 
tempted the discipline of controlling his more 
disagreeable humors. Mean and contemptible 
as, from the point of view of the social moralist, 
this creature is, he is not probably the cause of 
as much positive discomfort, and even misery, as 
his equivalent, or superior, in petticoats, Men 
worry and fidget, occasionally rap out violent 
words with ill-conditioned vehemence, and, in the 
judgment of feminine critics, generally demean 
themselves as brutes. But if nagging, as a fine 
art, is to be studied, women alone can illustrate 
it in its perfection. The first thing to be said 
about this delightful little feminine idiosynerasy 
is that it is not so much a momentary failing of 
temper as an inborn trait of disposition. The 
lady who nags in the most accomplished and the 
most aggressive fashion never gives way to vio- 
lence, and is famous for the ease and evenness of 
her spirit. She is tranquillity and dignity per- 
sonified. If her manner is ever criticised, she 
remarks with perfect truth that she has done no- 
thing, said nothing, and that she only wishes to 
be left alone. But articulate speech is quite un- 
necessary for the most trying attacks which the 
nagger can make. A certain little laugh, the 
slightest of noises which accompanies the pro- 
cess of clearing the throat, a look or persistent 
silence, may be quite enough. To nag effectual- 
ly there must be a distinct kind of “ raw” estab- 
lished, and when this has been done, it will de- 
pend almost exclusively upon the artistic apti- 
tude of the nagger whether enough Cayenne pep- 
per is rubbed into the sensitive part. Nagging, 
in other words, must be relative. The lady who 
nags must know when and whether she can ren- 
der the existence of her victim a temporary bur- 
den by speech or silence. 

There is not a place where married couples 
congregate, and where this deliciously conjugal 
operation of nagging, conducted with more or 
less of skill, may not be observed. A closer 
investigation of the phenomenon would show 
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Fie. 1.—YOUNG LADY'S AUTUMN SUIT. 


that the habit of studiously exasperating allusion plays a large 
part in it. Here, again, there is no need for the waste of many 
words. It falls to the lot of few mortals, if they happen to be 
of opposite sexes, to live together for any length of time with- 
out the occasional occurrence of incidents which either ought to 
be forgotten altogether, or else only brought forward upon the 
occasion of pitched battles under the domestic roof. Now the 
nagger who is really a mistress of the practice will never miss a 
chance of showing that if she magnanimously forgives, she never 
forgets. This can be done with severe regard to economy of 
words. A very few syllables—even a slight inflection of the voice 
—are enough to show that she remembers any given circumstance 
of an unwelcome character as clearly as if it had taken place 
yesterday, Jt is this raking up of casual fragments of the past 
which ought to be buried, this tacit insistence upon unsavory 
memories, this vexatious admonition that by-gones are not to be 
by-gones, which constitutes the nagger’s highest effort. And yet, 
though the attribute to which attention has here been drawn i 
as unlovely and unwise as any that can deface the nature of 
womanhood, though there is none that is a surer guarantee of 
domestic discomfort and wedded wretchedness, it is not to be 
supposed that the nagger herself takes a conscious pleasure in 
the exercise of her faculties, or that when she employs them she 
is in any degree happy. On the contrary, her character presents 
frequently a pathetic and even a tragic side. If nagging is the 





LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 


Fie. 2.—RECEPTION DRESS, 


expression of a nature more or less essentially short-sighted and 
little, it none the less reveals a pitiable amount of unhappiness in 
the nagger. To generous and open, to frank and great temper- 
aments, nagging is impossible. The circumstances which pro- 
duce it in others would with them be the causes of open revolt 
or of a proclamation of war. There are few more grievous tor- 
ments than those entailed on women by an exaggerated reserve, 
and it is because nagging natures are abnormally self-contained 
that they are, despite their unloveliness, to be commiserated. 





LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 


Fic, 1.—Youne Lapy’s Autumn Suir. This graceful dress for 
a young lady is composed of striped wool in écru and golden 
brown shades, combined with plain brown wool and dark blue 
velvet. The striped wool is placed flat on the front and sides, 
with a narrow écru pleating at the foot. Blue velvet is used for 
the fan-pleating down the middle of the front and to form the 
pleated back breadths. The short wrinkled apron over-skirt is of 
plain brown wool. The striped corsage has a small pouf around it, 
and is trimmed with a blue velvet vest and high velvet collar. 
Puffed cuff on the sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Recertion Dress. This reception dress is of very light 
beige-colored Sicilienne, trimmed with golden brown velvet. The 





Fie. 3.—WALKING COSTUME. 


round skirt has a border of large pleats of Sicilienne with wide 
spaces between; the tablier is of the same material, trimmed on 
the lower edge by shells of embroidery caught up by lengthwise 
bands of the golden brown velvet, which droop at the foot in a 
loop and notched end. Short loops are at the top. The back is 
of long straight breadths sewed to the basque like a redingote, and 
trimmed up each side with an embroidered revers that is widest at 
the top. A large velvet bow defines the back. The front of the 
corsage is square in the neck, with a full shell ruche around it, and 
velvet ribbon curved to follow the outline of the open neck ; the 
lower edge of the basque is in two short points, and there are 
large pocket flaps on the sides. The elbow sleeves have an em- 
broidcred evf? at the back of the arm, with a velvet bow in front. 
Variegat.  .vses for the corsage bouquet, and two roses in the 
hair. Long loose éeru undressed kid gloves. Brown shoes to 
match the velvet. 

Fig. 8.—Watkixe Costume. This walking costume has a gros 
grain skirt of blue-gray shade, laid in large flat pleats that open 
over a fan pleating which falls on a narrow box-pleated frill at the 
foot. The polonaise is of velvet with small colored figures upon 
it, and is festooned to form a tablier and a side lambrequin, with 
bouffant back drapery. There is a pleated silk vest in front, with 
sash bows of the same on one side. Felt hat with velvet bands 
around the crown and an aigrette in front. Brown fur muff and 
tan Suéde gloves. 
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HORSFORD'S A ‘OID PHOSPHATE. 
WELL PLEASED. 

Dr. C. Rosrrre, Winchester, Lil., says: ‘* I have used 
it with entire satisfaction in cases of debility from age 
or overwork, and in inebriates and dyspeptics, and am 
well pleased with its effects.”—[A dv. ] 





“FRAILTY, THY NAME IS WOMAN.” 
—Haniet. 
is frail, often in body, 


“Tis true, ‘tis true ‘tis a pity, 


Tuat she 





And pity ’tis, tis true 

Dr. Pierce's ‘‘ Favorite Prescription” is the best re- | 
storative tonic for physical frailty in women, or female | 
weaknesses, or derangements. By druggists. Price | 
reduced to one dollar.—{ Adv.) | 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. Read 
Dr, ENpemany’s oe il endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrir, Jr., 110 Reade St 
Dear Siv,—\ have examined the sample of 


25 cents per large box. 


N.Y.: | 


Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found | 


it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 


examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 


Nassau Street. 
Postage stamps taken 
prietor, 110 Reade St, 


Sent free on receipt of price. 
Joun Perk, Jr., Pro- 
New York.—[ Adv. ]} 





FUR AND SEAI-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suayne, the well-known Wholesale Fur Mann- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Far Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from mann- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits. Fushion Book 
muiled tree.—[ Adv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and restore the natural action upon which its 
growth depends. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—[Adv.] 





Brookiyn, 380th Sept., 

Messns. Ben. Levy & Co., 
ton, Mass. : 

Gentleme n, —“ I find your Lablache Fac e Powder sim- 

ply incomparable. Truly, Minnie Mappeun.”’—[Adv.] 


1884 
French Perfumers, Bos- 








ADVHRLISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


LADIES 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine or 
washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS, 
PURPLES, “GRAYS,” 
“QUAKER STYLES,” 
perfectly faxt and reliable. If you want an honest 
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print, try them. _Made in great variety. 









tu CORSET WAISTS 


ARE THE 
BEST MATERIAL, 
BEST SHAPE, 

BEST FINISH, 
PERFECT IN FIT, 
FOR ALL AGES. 

INFANTS TO ADULTS. 
Every Puysicran will recommend them. 
Ask your merchant for them 
Take none other. Send for Circular. 
SOLD BY THE LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS $ BROS., 8., MFRS. Si WHITE ST.,NEW YORK. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 

man n Hair Goods, B17 Sixtu Avenvr, New York, 


A BIG CATatocue 


Containing 112 large pages (11x 9 inches), with de- 
scriptions of all the latest Novelties in Art 
Needlework, full instructions in Kensington 
Painting, &c., with over 1400 Llustrations of 
Stamping Patterns, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, Lace 
Patterns, Crazy- Work, & , &e., sent _on receipt of 6c. 
postage. BENTL EY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
ildé Broadway, N. Y.; or, 380 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 

















THE GATES OF PEARL. 





1 1G inh Ne Al 7 A 
SMILES ARE BECOMING 
only when the lips display pretty teeth. The shells 
of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. ~ 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
and style in which they dress their 

we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THompson 
Wave, that approaches ‘the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.” —Leslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


ELEGANT 


ac DRESS 
eeqreqasr? Pi MRS. THOMPSON'S 


ccea7ceay PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
G THAN ALL OTHERS. 

The Prees, Foreign Correspondence of 
Fashion Journals, and all ladies who have 
ever used Mrs, Thompson’s Wave, unite in 
commending it as the most becoming, dreary 
4 and elegantof any article of hair worn, aud im: 
, parting a youthful appearance to every fac 

a, 444, py Send for Catalogue to Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 

4 o 32 East 14th Street, New York. 


ART R E CREATIONS, 
A GUIDE TO DECORATIVE ART. 
Edited by MARION KEMBLE. 
Including instructions in painting with oi] and 
water colors on Silk, Satin, Plush, Linen, Wood, &c. ; 
Landscape Painting with Oil and Ww ater Colors, China 
and Pottery Painting, Hammered Brass, Tapestry 
Painting, Etching, Illumination, Oriental and Grecian 
Painting, Amateur Photogr aphy, How to Make Christ- 
mas and Birthday Cards, Crayon and Charcoal Draw- 
ing, Bronzing and Gilding, Stencilling, Poonah Paint- 
ing, Moulding Fruit in W ux and Plaster, Fresco Paint- 
ing, Chromo Photography, Le ather Work, Photograph 
Painting with Oi] and Water Colors, besides many 
other kinds of Decorative Art Work which we have 
not space to mention here. Those making things for 
presents will find many valuable hints in this book. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.00, by 
S. Ww. zt. LT ON & © 10-5 Boston, Mass. 
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PIANOFORTES. 


‘ UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

For THOSE WHO DESIRE to keep informed con- 
cerning current literary matters, and who want 
their information in a compact shape, THe Book 
Buyer, a monthly journal, was started a year 
ago. Its success has been phenomenal. The 
October number is ready. Over 300 books are 
mentioned in its text and advertising pages. 
The price is 50 cents per annum. If you wish 
to examine before subscribing, send for a speci- 
men copy to the publishers CuaRLes Scripner’s 


Sons, NG York. 


Universally prescribed by the Facnity. 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &€. 

Prepared by E. GRILLON, 

Sole Proprietor. 

27, rne Ramburean, Paria. 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 

7 we a . 
HAND-PLEATERS. 
Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 


A laxative andi refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for C onstipation, 
Sold by all Druggists 
TAMAR, unlike pills 
usnal purgatives, is agreea- 
same as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c 
Agents wanted. Henry BE. Suaxe ge, 8 E. Asth St., N.Y. 


Madame Marguerite Reed. 
MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 

The Jeading styles and latest novelties in Paris milli 
nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Evening Bonnets. 
Goods sent to all parte of the country. ail orders 
promptly attended to. 84 East 14th St, New York. 
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WHITING PAPER 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
are now putting up 
the fashionable line of 
“WHITING’S STANDARD” 
Writing Papersinneat 
Boxeswith Envelopes. 
The most perfect pro- 
duct of the Paper-ma- 
ker’s Art. Cream and 
Azure; rough and 


smooth finish; all sizes. 
Forsale byall FineStationers 


f | DRESS REFORM 


Union Undergarments. 
E. 14th 


Vest and Drawers in One. 

EQUIPOISE. Made in all weights 
of Merino. Cashmere, 
and AllWool.Chem- f 
jlettes, Princess 
Skirts,  Equipuise, 
Fh erences 
Reform, and Com- & 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waists « Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
a Corset combined. 
Shoulder Braces, 
3 Abdominal Sup- 
yorters, Obstetric Bandages, 
Shoulder Stocking Supporters, 
Custom work promptly attend- 
New Enlarged Iilustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
a an Fast 14th | Street, New York. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


To introduce our new Catalogue of ail kinds of Shect 
Music, Music Books, and Musical Instruments in every 
family having a piano or organ, we make this great 
On receipt of 10¢c. to pay postage, wrapping, 
&c., we will send free 5 complete pieces of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, fall sheet music size (1146 x 13in.), 
elegantly printed on the finest heavy music paper. Just 
out and guaranteed to be very pretty. They retail at 
all music stores for $2.00. We want every lover of 
Music in the world to take advantage at once of this, 
the greatest offer ever made to buyers of inusic. 


E. 14th 








$2.25. 


Price, 
Sanitary N: apkins, ete 
ed to. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 


842 and S44 Broadway, New York. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION S 
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D the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Strect. 


Zr TOILET POWDER. 
bye %y 


invisible, 
SPECIAL 


ZY, impalpable, 


adherent. 
RICE POWDER 


ly ‘. 
montis “ty 


PREPARED 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 
9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Graud Street. 


EMBROIDERY-STAMPING OUTFIT 


For Kensington, Plush, Arrasene, Outline, Rococo, 
&c. For $1.00 I will send 30 beautiful Stamping Pat- 
terns, including one for Sofa Pillow and one for Plush 
or Rococo, with material for Stamping, and full direc- 
tions for making and using the same; also, illustra- 
tions and description of the stitches most in use for 
Art Needlework. 

Recipe for making and using Powder and Indelible 
Liquid, with iilustrations and description of stitches, 
without patterns, 25c. 
der, either Black, White, or Blue, 





Que. 


Indelible ope 20c. per tube. Brush for applying, Sc. 
Address al 


orders to MRS. R. W. PRATT, 
579 Carman St., Camden, N. J. 


SO Satin fin- ep 
ished Golden 










oes, 2 
and Verse Cards, with name, 10c, 6pks, & this 
genuiner sled gold seal ring, 50c. Agt’s complete album 25e. 100im- 
norted a dabonsed scrap pictures, 20cts, Alling Bros., Northfer? Ct 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for latest Catalogue. 








HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—OFr— 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hrrt.’s Mitiinrrs’ Gazerre. Send to 
the m fora Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 
t®™~ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
se le cting stoc ks for rv beginne rs, 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., New York City. 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion, a specialty. Prodnces a beautiful 
transparency. It is recommended by pliysicians. 
Price, $1 per box. Unrivailed VELOUTINE FACE 
POW DERS, 50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great 
Tan and Freckle Lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelible SAF- 
FOLINE Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. 
F. F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for dyeing instantaneously 
the hair, the beard, the eyebrows, and eyelashes a beau- 
tiful light brown, brown, dark brown, or black, with- 
out injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box. 

Applied on premises if de sired. 
For Hair Dyeing, Hair Dressing, Hair Cutting, Sham- 
pooing, &c., take Elevator 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON RE- 
CEIPT OF 3 CENTS IN STAMPS. 
L. SHAW, 
_& West 14th Street, near 6th Avenue, New York, 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ © 


Moper Wasstr Linina. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 








A GREAT WANT MET. 


This invaluable production is a suitable § «ning 
with a pattern of a Lady's waist and slee — printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 


| paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 


| part of dressmaking into the simplest. 





Distributor, with box of pow- | 
Black or White | 


Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 

M. KARMPFER, 299 Fitth Ave., N. ¥. 

Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39¢. 

<« 85 40 % «646¢e. 
« a2*@ 45c., in all colors. 


~ UNMOUNTED © 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 
336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


PASTILLES 


“ “ 


A FRESH and LOVELY 
COMPLEXION 

athe infallible result of using 

| Madame EWENBERG’s PAS- 


(White) D E (Tinted) | 
TILLES as powder or cream. 
| Thousands of Ladies testify 


FLO R Dy NCE. | to their purity and merits in 


Sold by all druggists | removing T AN, FRECKLES, 
and fincy-goods dealers. | REDNESS, &c. 


For Paleness and Sallowness use Rose Powder. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eivht choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beantifal painted sample, 
only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 


T 1EYNT N T TY TY 
LADY AGENTS WANTED 
To introduce and sell Dr. Linguist’s Spinal Health 
Corsets. Apply to Dr. Lincuisy Spinat Corser Co., 
412 Broadway, New York. 


WATCHES itsisca Sct'cifeaso. Sten: winderd E WELRY 


nickel watch ,@3; solid silver Elgin watch, $8.50; gold Elg.watch, $20. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of Every Description. Also orders received for Sue 
perior Dressmaking. For circular address MRS, VIR- 
GINIA C, BREWSTEE TER, 252 W. 2ist St., N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK |*esn™esiPacoaue” 


ORDERS 
Late wilt p Big lg aylor and 
MAIL 


1116 w. 23d L St., N. | N. ¥. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York, 
Ss Be OP NG For circular, address 
MIsS G. JONES, PI E. 31st St., N.Y. City. 
NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU. 
A Competent Lady of ability, furnishing the highest 
references, will Receive Orders and Purchase Goods 
for ont-of-town parties. Address 


PURCHAS NG BU REAU, No. 


r@) a Or Evi gery Desonirrion 
SH PPIN promptly done. NoCom- 
mission charged. For circular, &c.. address 

Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Peari Street, New York. 














ADDRESS : 
JENNINGS & CO., 


Of every description. 








242 West 23d St. 

















NOVEMBER 1, 1884. 


HARPER 








SHOPPING BY MAIL, 


Owing to increasing business, we have greatly en- 
larged our MAIL ORDER DEPART- 
MEN'S, and through its systematic workings 
SHOPPING BY MAIL is rendered easier, and 
is often more satisfactory than selecting personally in 
the store. 


Stock in every department now complete, 


Silks, Velvets, and Dress Goods, Suits and Wraps, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Shoes, Laces, and Embroid- 
cries, Housekeeping and Upholstery Goods, Leather 
Goods, Stationery and Toilet Articles, Ribbons, Ladies’ 
Undergarments, &c., &c., 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Order forms and Descriptive Catalogue 
application. 


SILKS AND DRESS: GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
Le Boutillier “ole 
‘ "eet, 

_ Brothers, Fea 


NEW YORK. 


N BROTH 


THE LEADING 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE 


OF THE METROPOLIS, 


free on 








2 os 
































Our Fall Catalogue, 
GREATLY ENLARGED AND EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 


IS NOW READY. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE, 


Containing the LATEST PARIS STYLES in 


COSTUMES, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 


WITH A FULL LINE OF 


Fancy Articles for Holiday Gifts, 


Will be issued about October 
on application 


20th, aud will be mailed 


32,34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORI. 


a THE NUMEROUS PROMENADERS 


and shoppers who daily crowd Sixth Avenue, one of 
the attractions which detains so many is the display 
of elegant and costly Furs of every description in the 
handsome show-windows of H, C. F 


corner 20th Street 


- KOCH & SON, 


This house has a well-deserved reputation for re- 
liability 1n whatever it sells, but none more deserved 
than in Furs, of which it makes a specialty. Side by 
side with the modern short Seal-Skin Wraps, trimmed 
with Sea Otter, Lynx, or Beaver, are to be seen Seal 
Newmarkets, Seal Dolmans, and Seal Sacques. 

Few houses can offer a better assortment of genuine 
Hudson Bay Beaver, made up in Trimmings, Capes, 
Stoles, or Muffs, as well as Lynx, Minx, Sea Otter, Sable, 
&c., in the natural skins, Gr made up in useful and 
ornamental articles for Winter, and their prices seem 


to be beyond competition. Notwithstanding the un- 


usual warm weather, the space devoted to Furs by 


KOCH & SON is scarcely large enough to accommo- 


date the many customers who take advantage 
choose early from their 


to 
admirably selected stock.— 
Y. Times, October 7. 


The Greatest Invention of the Ale 


The McDOWELL 



























“7 == 
Garment Drafting 
MACHINE, 
6 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
beast 
4 
| in} | 
_ te we 





Beware or Tin anp Pastesoarpd Imrrations, 
DRESSMAKERS.—IS IT NOT YOUR DUTY 
to notice every great improvement in your profession ? 
We do not ask you to buy, but merely to see this 


WONDERFUL MACHINE, 


and fest it at your own home for 30 days free of charge, 
Send now, and 


DO NOT LOSE THIS RARE CHANCE. 


It makes all garments perfectly by actnal measure, 


prevents fullness at bottom of front darts, fits all 
shoulders, saves four fifths of your time, and pays for 
itself every week; the sleeve also is perfection. If 
this were not true, 
your own home for 30 days free of charge? 

6 w est 1 4th Street, New York City. 


A PRILE 


in this world 
sure. 











Send six cents for Pp stage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 
Fortunes await the workers absolute ly 
At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


would we let you test the machine at 





_ JACKSON'S 


‘MOURN ING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, 


WE ARE PLACING ON SALE, AS FAST AS 
THEY ARRIVE, ALL THE NEW w EAVES IN 
BLACK AND GRAY GOODS, 
WITH SPECIAL CARE, 
SECOND MOURNING, 

HENRIETTA CLOTHS OF THE BEST ENG- 
LISH MANUFACTURE; FINE ALL-WOOL 
FRENCH CASHMERES IN ALL QUALITIES. 

THE SILK DEPARTMENT CONTAINS A 
FULL LINE OF DEAD-LUSTRE GROS 


FOR DEEP AND 


GRAINS, ARMURES, PANAMAS, AND GROS | 


DE LONDRES, IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR 
MOURNING, 


ALL THE NEW DESIGNS IN THAT FA- 
VORITE 98-CENT ALL-SILK BROCADE. 
A FULL LINE OF LUPIN’S HEMMED 


THIBET LONG SHAWLS, FOR MOURNING. 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 


Send $1.00 for large box by express. Best 
Mixed and Chocolate Candies in the 
world. Warranted Pure. An Elegant 


Present. FRENCH IMPORTING CO., North Haven,Ct. 
TAKE NOTICE. 





For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ELP YOUR DOG.—Medicines for all dog 


diseases, fleas, mange sure cure, 


Circulars free. 
Puitomie Mepwine Co., 


177 Allen Street, New York. 


ELV 


33 BBS, A 


LEW IS’S, 6 West 14th Street, New Yo 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 
faulty, L EWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 


ming. The price of these beautifui Velveteens, 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. 


SELECTED | 


‘S_ BAZAR. 


703 





W. & J. SLOANE! 


| Have just opened a large collec- 
| tion of choice 


ORIENTAL 
‘CARPETS and RUGS 


in a great variety of patterns and 


sizes, which they offer at Retail 


at prices less than similar goods 
| have been selling at Wholesale. 


BROADWAY, 
Kighteenth and Nineteenth Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 










By MAIL or EXPRESS 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 

Shawls, Hosiery, Laces. Embroideries, 
and everything in DRY GOODS and Ready-made Gar- 
ments fee Ls Ladies, orfents and Child ‘Krticies- be. 
Ig ond OCU FRE Kon application: 
| coonn ne CONARKD, 9th & Market Sta., Philuda. 


> Please say where = saw this advertisement. 








WONDERFUL” 


E-TEEN 


YARD . 


rk, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
They are fast pile 
If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 





in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 


This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 


The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 


the manufacturer's price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 


a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, 


LEWIS'S have ope ned 
for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 


they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 


at S& cts. a yard. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves 


praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 


Card. Wen Writtna, PLease MENTION THIS 


LEWIS 


LEWIS’S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 


whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 
WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
MAGAZINE. 


& CO.,6 West 14th St., N. Y. 





Daintily Nice. 
Sweetly Pure. 
Incomparably Fine. 
Thoroughly Seasoned. 
Queen of Soaps. 


If your Druggist does 
not keep it in stock, send 
25 Cts. for Sample Cake to 
FELS & CO., Manfrs., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Clari 


Clari 





EELS’S 


Clari 
Clari 
Clarinated 
nated 
SOAP. 


Led astray are most of us 
in the matter of Soap for the 
Toilet, because there is so 
much humbug about it. 

Given an absolutely Pure 
Soap, made from the Sweetest 
of Oils, perfectly saponified, 

What more can there be? 
What better can there be? 


Such ‘is’ “ Fels’s Clarinated 
Soap.” 


nated 
nated 
nated 








STOP 
We 

The beautiful art of ** LUSTRA” PAINTING, inv 
Artist, of New York City, is regarded by all as the r 
draperies for mantels, clocks, tables, screens, &c., &c 
times, or wonderful applique of metallic fabrics. Th 


THIEF !! 


ented, copyrighted, and registered by Rufus H. Bragdon, 
10st superb method of decoration for interior hangings, 
., resembling the most exquisite embroidery of ancient 
e colors for this art work 


so-called reputable dealers in artists’ materials, who impose upon the public fraudulent, worthless stuff at va- 


rious prices, termed ‘after the manner of ‘ Lustra’ 


The genuine colors are made under the personal direction of R. H. Bragdon, whose name appears on every 


Painting,” or “ metallic colors for Lustre Painting,” &c. 


are being imitated by several | 


box, of which there is but one size, containing 30 bottles of colors, and 2 bottles of medium for mixing, the | 


price having always been $5. 


colors for $8.50. ‘How to do Lustra Painting” 
one to do the work successfully. 


R. H. BRAGDON, 


(coy 


St 





To frustrate these imitations, and place the genuine colors in the hands of those 
who desire fo obtain the value of their money, Mr. Bragdon will, 


for a limited time, sell the complete box of 
o»yright by RK. H. Bragdon, 1884), price 50c., enables any 


All orders must be addressed to 


udio Building, 337 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
After Oct. 1st, 1155 Broadway. 


| SPECIAL BARGAINS IN SILKS, 


$1 per Yard; worth $1.35. 


150 pieces 22-inch Black and Colored All-Silk SATIN 
DUCHESS at 


$1.25 per Yard; worth $1.75. 


6000 yards 22-inch Black 
extra quality, at 


$1.35 per Yard; worth $1.85. 
75 pieces Black Cashmire Silk, superb finish, at 


$1.50 per Yard; unequalled at $2. 


Persons desiriug samples should send 2c 
postage 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


and Colored Gros Grain 


and Colored Rhadames, 


stamp for 


¢ oenol) 
O Te dy 
( onstable Ks 
Silk and Velvet Depts, 


“ Haute Nouveautes”’ 
Brocaded Velvets and 
Cloaking Velvets, 


Damassé Silks and Satins, adapted for street 


in Faney and Black 
*lushes, Lyon’s Dress 
and elegant designs 


in 


and evening wear, plain colored Failles and 
Satins, and of the 


manufacturers in Black Silks, &e. 


an extensive line best 


- 
Jdvoadevay KH 1 9th él. 





CORSETS. 


The ONLY —, made ek on be returned by 
its purchaser after : e wear, if not found 
PERFECTLY ‘SAT ISFA 
in every respect, and its price refundec 
in a variety of Et he and prices. ods by first-class 
dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations, 
None genuine unless it he as Ball’s name on the box. 
CHICAGO CORSET CO.. Chicago, lily 
FOY, HARMON & CO., NEW HAVEN CONN, 
N ONOGRAMS for Embroidery, suitable for 
y Gentlemen’s Hat- Linings, &c., stamped for 50 
cents each. Address (with stamp) for particulars, 
MISS W., Box 395, Stamford, Conn, 


() OL ORS lg a op EMBROIDERY. A 


gives the Correct Colors 


and Shades for Embroidering Flowers, Wheat, Oata, 
Grasses, Ferna, ete Ladies doing Kensington Em- 
broidery will find t great help. Price, 35c. 


his a af 
5 for $1.00 % INGALLS, Lynn, ass. 
RIZE. —50 Satin Chromos, with hame, 10 cis.; 


3 packs 
and prize, 30¢ 


Yace Parting ( ‘o., New Haven, Ct. 





EVERY YARD 
WARRANTED. 





STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL. 





NEW SHADES FOR 
WIN 





PNatN=I7. 





. 





Do not spot or 





They are 
fade, Guar- oot epee 
anteed fast like other 

COLOR. 


From GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


“Tn the general rush among modistes and dressmakers for a fine brand of Vel- 
veteen, there seems to be great delight expressed over a new brand which ap- | 
pears in the market for the first time this season, viz. : 


It is a Manchester production, of exceeding finen 
texture, and is much songht after for jackets and 
dren’s costumes and ladies’ dinner dresses, 


Sold by all first-class Dry-Go 


Its cost is also an element in its 
success, as it can be purchased at the same price as ordinary brands.” 


to our favor, 
The 
ess, depth, and richness of 
fur-trimmed suits, for chil- 


Arcapta VeLVeTEEN, | depth of pile. 


ods Dealers throughout the U.S. 


ren is surpassed by nothing of its kind. 
latest and most beautiful shades and tints that are ruling 
ble Parisian novelties, and we would equally comme nd the e xquisite designs in 
the Aroapta Broonr VeLverre ns, done in black and all desirable colors, whic bh 
| can be combined with great effect either with silk or 


velveteens. 


al 11> Ay? Y lr; ry 

From PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 
*¢ Another season brings to us many of our old friends with even greater claims 
and among them all none have improved the short interval between 
the last season and this to greater purpose than the 


Arcapta Vetvetren. For 
beauty and richness of color and durability, the Arcapra VeELVeT 
It is shown th is season in all the 


in the most fashiona- 


woollen dress materials.’ 


Ageuts: SHAEN & CHRISTIE, N.Y. 

















“ MARIAGE A LA MODE.” 
“GOOD GRACIOUS, PERCY! WHAT'S THIS MASQUERADE? Yor AS A 
GROOM!" 
PERCY. “ Yes, DEAR FELLOW, I'VE SHAVED OFF MY MUSTACHE, AND 
HERE 1 AMIN THE TRAIN OF Miss MILLION. MY CHANCES WERE POOR IN 
SOCIETY, BUT MY PROSPECTS ARE PRETTY FAIR NOW.” 


FACETIZA. 


* God. 
Nowe people out of ten misuse the words “lady” and “ gentle- 


“Very good. 


man.” Often this misuse is offensive, sometimes irresistibly funny. Don’ know ; 


“HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVIL., NO. 44. 








“The good have their reward, and lo! yours has 
come to you at last,” is what Engene Field wrote 
on the back of his photograph which he sent me. 


Among other things I took along to read on a 
trip from New York to Liverpool one time was 
the Danbury News Man’s book, then justout. The 
weather was delightful all the way over. On my 
return I saw Bailey’s Almanac on sale at the news 
stand in the Northwestern Railway Station in Liver- 
pool, but neglected to provide myself with a copy. 
The voyage home was horribly rough. 1 wrote to 
the author, stating the facts in the case, suggest- 
ing that the book was responsible for the good 
voyage out, and the absence of the almanac was 
or, the cause of the seasick return, To which 
the * Danbury News Man” replied : 

“T knew that my book had an awfully depress- 
ing effect on me, but I didn’t know before that it 
had such a flattening effect on the water.” 


mene 
“FAREWELL, SWEET SUMMER!” 

“Farewell, sweet Summer!” Thus in minor key 

The poets, with bent brows, are sadly sighing; 

But nothing of the kind she'll get from me: 

J was extremely glad to see her flying. 

For though she gave to us the “ fragrant rose,” 

To it a host of horrid my was clinging; 

And her “‘dear birds” my berries boldly stole, 

And so made me pay dear for their “glad singing.” 

As for her “golden days,” why, countless flies 

And torrid heat were much their strongest feature ; 

And her “calm silver nights” mosquitoes brought, 

And many other noisy, wingéd creatures. 

Besides which (and oh! poets, when I think 

Of them, at your regret again I- wonder), 

Her “ gentle show’rs” so often scared the world 

With ligbthing flashes and terrific thunder. 

No, no, “‘sweet Summer,” me you do not leave 

Singing in minor key half broken-hearted ; 

Let other rhymsters mourn that you are gone; 

I'm very glad indeed you have departed. 


a AREER: Sitio 
TIDBITS OF THE TODDLERS. 

The rector was paying a visit ~, the Sunday- 
school, pausing there to make 2 suggestion, here 
to ask a question. 

** Eddie, do you know your catechism well 2?” he 
asked of a little fellow in the infant class. 

* Guess 80,” 


“ Well, let's see. Who made you 2?” 
aD 


Now who was the first man 2” 


” and then, after a pause, with a look of innocent self- 


Once in the dining-room of the principal hotel in Amherst, Massa- | satisfaction,‘‘but mammasays you arethe handsomest man in town.” 


clusetts, a table girl asked me, 
* Has any other lady taken your order ?” 


It was in a Roman Catholic church down in Virginia. Three- 


I was obliged to confess that I had not had an opportunity togive | year-old Charlie was noisy, and made his presence so prominent 


my order to “any other 
lady.” 





A little girl of my ac- —f— . —_———_———- 


quaintance, whore in- 
elincts and training had 
made her unusually polite 
for a child, startled the 
family by announcing, 

**Mamma, the swill lady 
is at the back door.” 

It was a poor woman 
who came regularly for 
the kitchen scraps for her 
chickens and pigs. 

In a crowded Third 
Avenue car in New York, 
some gentlemen, friends 
of mine, were seated. 
One of those gorgeous 
Bowery products in loud 
ready-made clothes, with 
a pronounced hat, profuse 
and vulgar.as to watch 
chain, pin, and rings, and 
the face of a burglar off 
duty, appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Say, you fellows, 
move over, there,” said the 
conductor to my friends, 
“and give this gentleman 
a seat.” 

—_—_——»——_——— 
THE FUNNY MEN. 
One time I was com- 

missioned by a publisher 
to get Mark Twain to do 
a certain piece of literary 
work, with carte blanche 
as toremuneration. Aft- 
er a chase through two 
stalls and a part of a third, 
I finally caught the hu- 
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morist in a palace-car, sur- 


rounded by his family, aud AIN FIT 
barricaded by a mass of A TA(I)LE WITH A PAINFUL TERMINATION. 
impedimenta that would “ Yan, YAH, UNCLE P’LEG, YO’ HAIN’ MUCH AT CHECKAH, YO’ HAIN’, 


be appalling to the ordi- WHAT YOU MOVE NOW, HEYH 2?” 
nary traveller. After 
had made known my 


business, Twain said, with that delicious drawl of his, while languid- | that at last, in despair of dividing the at- " 

ly hunting ae the débris of bags, wraps, boxes, and bundles | tention of the congregation with the 

for a bottle of milk for the baby: youngster, the priest said, with much 
“Well, I'll tell you, Rambler, I’ve just got a prodigiously stupid | severity, 

lecture season through the unfortunate people of this country, and “The person in charge of that child 

I have just got another of those awtul unabridged books through | will please remove it at once.” 

me, and I feel like an anaconda that has swallowed a goat. I don't In a spasm of fright the nurse start- 


want to turn over nor wiggle again for six months.” 





ed for the door with Charlie in her 

And this is the way in which Mark Twain refused an offer that | arms. Turning to the priest, he shook 
would have paid him as many hundreds of dollars as he might be | his baby fist defiantly, and cried out 
pleased to demand for a few hours’ work. But I hope he found | in a voice that every one could hear, 
that bottle of milk, “I'm glad of it!” 


‘*] MOVE YO’ DOAN STAMP ON DAT YANIMAL’S TAIL WHEN I's "BOUT TO 
CULMINATE A PROBLEM ON YO'.” 


STUDY OF AN OLD LADY GOING TO HER “‘UNCLE’S” TO PUT UP PRESERVES. 


In one of his sermons 
Robert Collyer told of a 
little child) in church 
whose mother came in 
late and took a back seat. 
The child saw ber, and re- 
gardless of everything ex- 
cept the fact that it want- 
ed to be with its mother, 
scampered up the aisle to 
where she was sitting. 

“Tt wasn't good man- 
ners,” said Mr. Collyer, 
“but it was as sweet asa 
kiss.” 


A wee toddler who made 
free of our house, and on 
whom my father had 
sought to impress that 
“children shonld be seen 
and not heard,” along 
with a lot of other similar 
maxims, one morning 
burst noisily in upon us 
while at breakfast, giving 
the doora cyclonish bang 
as he exploded with, 

“T don’t want to be 
seen ; 1 want to be heard!” 

And he was, 


When Harrie Brodt was 
a little fellow he was one 
time engaged in making a 
pincushion. He likewise 
fell down-stairs and hurt 
himeelf badly. After he 
got so that he could 
make himself intelligible 
through his sobs, he said: 

“Oh, mamma, I wish I 
was two persons, 80 I 
could cry and work on my 
pincushion.” 

He did not feel as 
though either should be 
veglected. 
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“St. JOHN AN’ DANIL—THAT’S MY TICKET. NOBODY CAN'T SAY NOTHIN’ AGIN THEM BIBLE 


YOLKS." 


RETURNED TO TOWN. 


THE FACES ARE ALWAYS THE SAME, THOUGH THE HATS, TROUSERS, COLLARS, AND WALK HAVE 


SOMEWHAT CHANGED, 








